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as The Fitzalan Chapel,{ Itisnot as Duke of Norfolk that the owner of | Chapel which it will take some pains to dis- 
— and the Right of a|the Arundel property claims the building dis-| allow ? i 
Rector to Desecrate | puted. Lord Coleridge admits that “any one} We apprehend that something more than } 
TS a Church. who looked at Arundel Church would come to/common law is required to disentangle this '] 
PS the same conclusion as Mr. Butterfield”; thatis| puzzle. Speaking as laymen, and under correc- i 
: E must confess that | to say, that there is a unity in the structural| tion, we should imagine that ecclesiastical i] 
gs it is with no little | gharacter of the church. The right involved is| lawyers had something to say to it. We have if 
disappointment that | that which, so far as the judgment allows us to| recently seen that the old conflict between the 7 
we have read, and | go back, appears to have been vested in the Prior | canon and the common lawyers is not yet by ii 
re-read, the judg-|of Arundel. This right, we presume,—it is| any means exhausted. And we cannot but think i 
ment of the Court of | curious that it has not been distinctly stated,—| that a decision in such a case cannot safely I 
the Common Pleas on/| was that of the rector. In 1380 the priory was | ignore the rules of the latter. To hand over a i 
the question of the | suppressed, and a college, consisting of a warden | building which is admitted to be an integral | 
P Fitzalan Chapel. We | and twelve brethren, was created in its stead. | part of a consecrated edifice to a private owner " 
are not, of course, | This is called in the statutes the “College of|to do what he likes with is likely to call no 
= about to commit the|the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Arundel.” | small degree of attention to this discrepancy of 1 
impropriety of ex- | Does not that seem to imply that the rights of| views. ‘The proof of this building having been ti 
» pressing an opinion | the rector were given to the college? At this| always private property was as strong as the i 
on the law delivered time, according to the learned judge, ‘‘the | nature of the case allowed.” That is one state- lf 
- by a Chief Justice, | church spoken of in the various documents} ment inthe judgment. “The whole fabric, as iq 
especially if no ap- was the whole parish church of St. Nicholas, | it now stood was substantially of the same date 
peal should be raised. | including what was now claimed by the|.... The church spoken of in the various i 
m But we may venture paoke of Norfolk.’ The church of the college, | documents was the whole parish church of St i 
as on a few remarks, |it is admitted, was the same as the parish | Nicholas,” is another. To business-like persons i 
notwithstanding, on ‘church of Arandel. This being so, we en-| accustomed to read specifications and similar 
ad a subject of such tirely fail to see how there is even an attempt | documents with attention, lighted by the plain i 
great interest to all | made to show how the two portions of the church | dictates of common sense,—if these two sen- | 
) members of the ar-| became disintegrated. In 1511, when disputes | tences of the same judgment be read side by i 
chitectural profes. | arose between the college and the parish as to side, it follows that the Duke of Norfolk has the 
. sion. The question, | the repiir of what thelegal documents describeas right to do as he will, not with the chance 
: for example, might | one church, the matter was settled by arbitration. | alone, but with the entire church of St. 
] be raised whether, It is not suggested that the arbitrators either | Nicholas. 
- in a case of which we must be permitted’ to | had the wish or the power to separate church! What we desire to have explained, then, is 
: say that the common law point of view is and chancel. Then came the surrender by the | this,—What are the rights of the rector to the i 
4 only one out of several which may be taken, | college to the Crown, and the re-grant to the chancel? Such we consider, takiog the judg i 
i it might not have been more desirable to| Harl of Arundel,—of what? The word ecclesia ment of Lord Coleridge for our authority as far 
: secure the services of an architectural assessor ; is used; and the question is cardinal as to what las it goes, and none other,—are the rights of the 
than to hear the opinion of an eminent profes- | the college had,to surrender? Clearly, weshould lay rector of St. Nicholas, Arundel. These 
. sional man, to pay him a high compliment, and | presume, the rectorial rights. As to these, the rights are at present vested in the Earl of 
, then to treat his opinion as entirely irrelevant | fact that since 1514 no act of religious worship,— | Arundel, who is also Duke of Norfolk,—a noble- 
f to the case. Again, we may be permitted the| with the important exception of barials,—had man of illustrious descent. But not “all the 
) remark that the right of property appears to| taken place in the chancel, seems to us irrele- blood of all the Howards” can give to the 





have been exclusively regarded, much in the 
same light as if a barn or a pig-stye had been 
the subject of contention. It is, perhaps, un- 
avoidable that, in a court of common law, this 
should have been the case. But it only follows 
that a very strong doubt may in consequence 
arise whether a court of common law is the 
Proper tribunal for the decision of a question 
involving so many issues. For to us it appears 
that there was involved not only the question of 
Proprietary right, but the question, which does not 
seem to have been raised inthe judgment, whether 
there are not certain implicit limits within which 
such right can be properly exercised. 

The very names of the parties to the suit 
Suggest one of these possible limitations. The 
= lay between the Duke of Norfolk and the 

‘car of Arundel. That last title is a highly 
Suggestive one. What is a vicar? The word, 
48 We use it in this country, carries us back toa 
time of change and of revolution in matters 
gpa to which no reference, in the sense 
ey ich we speak, was made in the judgment. 
> yet the very tangle of the case lies, it seems 

us, in the history of that revolution. 





vant. As faras we can follow the sketch of the | rector of St. Nicholas, Arundel, a right, as such 
story given by the Chief Justice of the Common that he does not otherwise possess. How the 
Pleas, the Duke of Norfolk is the rector of the "expression “ private property,” apart from the 
parish of St. Nicholas, Arundel; and it is as qualifications of rectorial responsibility, can 
rector, and in no other manner, that he is owner have dropped from the learned judge is to us at 
of the chancel,—as representing the “sole cor- | present incomprehensible. 
poration” in whom certain rights are vested. Nor can we admit that the case can be satis- 
If this is so,—and there has been nothing factorily determined without any reference to 
urged, so far as we can see, to the contrary,— | the change of rite. It may be, or may not be, 
is it to be admitted that the proprietory rights | true that the law of the Common Pleas Division 
of the rector are absolute and unlimited? If shows nothing about rite. But it cannot be 
so, what is to prevent the rector, secular or | argued that the question is irrelevant, or one 
ecclesiastical, of any parish church in England | which it is safe to ignore. Had there been no 
from walling off the chancel? In the Greek} change of a religious character, it is no doubt 
rite such a division of the church is usual. The} improbable, if not impossible, that such a case 
choir is quite walled off from the congregation, | as the present should have arisen. We do not 
and the clergy only issue in procession from the usually find our rectors walling up their 
choir-door into the body of the building at} chancels. We call to mind many of the noblestar- 
certain parts of the service. Supposing a new | chitectural monuments on the Continent, which 
Hatcham case to arise, in which the rector has} are at the same time sanctuaries, held in the 
very strong views as to the antiquity and | highest veneration, and the mortuary chapels of 
authority of the Greek rite,—supposing him, in| lines which run back to the date of the intro- 
order to carry out these views, to wall off the} duction of Christianity into Europe. What was 
chancel,—will he not have a precedent afforded | the cathedral of St. Denis? What the chapel 
him by the judgment in the case of the Fitzalan of St. George at Windsor? In whom is vested 
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the “ private property’ of King Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster? Without referring to 
these noble examples, in our own land,—cases in 
which royal and noble lines have shown a pious 
reverence for buildings which they considered 
none the less hallowed for religious uses because 
they protected the tombs of their ancestors,—let 
us inquire what would have occurred in France, 
in Italy, in Spain, in Belgium, or in Catholic 
Germany if a noble had asserted “ private pro- 
perty ” in the chancel of a great church, and 
had proceeded to desecrate it in the manner 
of which Lord Coleridge spoke with such 
deserved severity in the case of the Fitzalan 
Chapel. Itis pretty clear what the ecclesiastical 
authorities would have said in such a case. 
Property or no property, they would have come 
down on the offender “ for his soul’s good.” Such 
a@ procedure as the walling off of a chancel 
would have been impossible under the Roman 
obedience. It would be, we should venture to 
think, impossible in any unbroken order of 
‘things ecclesiastical. It is by taking advantage 
of the several breaks ia the ecclesiastical order 
that occurred from the reigns of Henry VIII. to 
that of Elizabeth, all the troublers of the quiet 
of the church in our time have made their 
market. It is, certainly, extremely desirable 
that the law of this part of the case should be 
clearly and lucidly laid down. Had all the 
parishioners of Arundel remained in the 
obedience of Rome, or had all the lay-rectors 
of St. Nicholas, Arundel, been Protestants, we 
should have heard nothing of the walling off of 
the Fitzalan chancel. It is melancholy to 
reflect that matters which ought to be regarded 
in so different a spirit should lead to the physical 
Gpposition of the mason and the locksmith. 
But, such being the case, it is blinking the ques- 
tion to leave this matter of rite out of view; and, 
as far as we can see, not a syllable has been 
said as to the important question of how far 
the entire ecclesiastical property of England 
has been affected by the change of rite. 

In any event, that ecclesiastical authorisation 
which is denoted by the term “faculty ” is 
required in order to enable any Protestant 
rector to interfere with the structural arrange- 
ment of a chancel, which, notwithstanding, is 
his freehold property. What are the precise 
steps that would be taken to bring such a rector 
to book, in case of his asserting his right to 
neglect, or in any way desecrate this chancel, 
there will not be found many clergymen ready 
to say ata word. But that steps of some kind 
would be taken they will all at onceadmit. Why, 
then, should the fact that the lay-rector, or the 
proprietor whose rights, when traced back to 
their source, can only be regarded as rectorial, 
of the church of St. Nicholas, Arundel, is a 
Roman Catholic, withdraw him from the ordi- 
nary coutrol, to which all English rectors, 
epiritual or lay, are bound to submit ? 

Had the case even been one of a building 
specially erected by the Earls of Arundel for 
mortuary purposes, the question would still 
have been open, —‘“ What character had been 
given to the structure by consecration ?”? With- 
out in any way wishing to raise a purely religious 
question, there is here a very important point 
involved. Whether the common law touches 
that point or not, we do not profess to know ; but 
that there is a very strong feeling on the subject 
in the minds of people in general, there is no 
manner of doubt. What we should like to know 
is, how far the common law affects the matter. 
That is @ point neither to be overlooked nor 
despised. There is an old legal maxim nullum 
tempus occurrit regi. Much more, we appre- 
hend, is that maxim applicable in the case of a 
consecrated building. Nor do we see that any- 
thing can set asidesuch a presumption, unless it 
be the distinct words of an Act of Parliament. 
Of course we do not pretend to say whether 
such an Act of Parliament is or is not in exist- 
ence. But at all events, none such has been 
cited by the Chief Justice. On the behalf, thon, 
of the architectural profession, of the clergy, 
who at times seek for architectural advice, and 
of the people of England, who have a right to 
the poor man’s church, which they will be loth 
to see relegated to the regions of illegal assump- 
tion, we ask for a more authoritative explana- 
tion of these points. 

Does the English law recognise any difference 
between a consecrated and an unconsecrated 
building? Does it recognise any difference 
between the freehold right of arector, asa ‘cor- 
poration sole,” to the chancel of his church and 
the right of any individual to a pigstye w sich 
he hag built, or which has come down to him 


from his grandfather ? If there be no difference, 
what is to prevent any rector in England from 
doing as he thinks fit with his chancel ? If there 
be no difference, what is the meaning of the term 
“faculty”? If there bea difference, how is the 
chancel of St. Nicholas, Arundel, made an ex- 
ceptional case ? 

If it be replied that the only difference is one 
recognised, not by the Common, but by the 
Ecclesiastical Law, the question immediately 
arises, what is the function of the latter? Is it 
spiritual alone? Is the desecrator of a chancel 
only to be restrained by the threat of excom- 
munication, or of some similar penalty, efficacious 
against those who submit,— utterly shadowy 
against those who donot? Is it optional for the 
lay rector of Arundel to say that he does not admit 
the spiritual authority of a Protestant ordinary ? 
If such is the case, it is high time that it should 
be authoritatively stated. If it is not the case, 
it is clear that some sort of postscript is requisite 
to the judgment of the Court of Common Pleas. 
For if it be competent to a Roman Catholic, 
however pious, dignified, and illustrious, to 
ignore the exercise of powers such as those 
implied by the use of the word “faculty” 
by a Protestant bishop or his court, it must be 
equally competent to Mr. Jack Straw, or Mr. 
Wat Tyler, or to any supporter of Communistic 
or Nihilistic views, to do the same. And in any 
case of a lay rectory, where is then the pro- 
tection of the building, or that of the rights of 
the parish ? 

We prefer putting these questions in their 
naked simplicity, to attempting ourselves to 
propose any solution. They are of the utmost 
gravity. They are not settled, but, on the con- 
trary, opened, by the judgment of Lord Coleridge. 
We cannot for a moment imagine that any satis- 
faction will be attained until they are settled. 
It is of course always open to any one to advise 
another person t) incur expense for the satis- 
faction of the first party himself. But we cannot 
but hope that the Vicar of Arundel will take, as 
Lord Coleridge seemed to anticipate, the opinion 
of a higher court on the case. And as it is one 
that affects not the parishioners of Arundel 
alone, but all those persons who take interest in 
the enforcement by the law of the land of the 
inviolability of our yet remaining cathedrals, 
and of our numerous ancient churches, it is one 
for which we think it woald be highly proper 
for a subscription to be set on fvot, in order 
to enable the Vicar of Arundel to obtain an ex- 
haustive and fally authoritative decision of a case 
which, as we hope that we have made apparent, 
has hitherto been only half investigated, even if 
it be considered to be wholly settled. 

Englishmen are justly proud of the impar- 
tiality of the judicial bench, and of the purity 
of the ermine. We are happy to think that at 
no former period of our history was this pride 
more fully justified than at the present time. 
Corruption, or subserviency (as they have been 
but too frequently displayed in other countries 
which it is needless to particularise) are almost 
unknown amongst us. In the very case now 
under notice, the learned Judge showed a 
remarkable degree of impartiality by the very 
hard,—and by no means undeserved,—comments 
that he bestowed on a part of the conduct of 
the party on whose behalf he gave judgment: 
using the word “party,” not as meaning an 
individual, but rather a line of noble proprietors. 
But if it is not from partiality that there is any 
danger likely to accrue to the fair fame of the 
English Bench, we wish that as much could be 
said of another element, which tends at least as 
much to disturb the profound reverence that 
should attend on those who “ bear the balance and 
the sword” of justice. We hardly like to use such 
words as eccentricity or crotchet, or to hint at 
regard being paid rather to public opinion than 
to the exact requirements of an individual case. 
But yet few persons of literary habit and un. 
biassed judgment can have failed to feel, on 
reading more than one utterance from the 
judicial bench within the past few years, a sense 
of profound disgust, not to say humiliation. We 
do not include the Arundel judgment among 
these cases. But we must express a feeling of 
profound regret (supposing the report of the 
judgment before us to be correct) to read such 
a sentence as “The neglect of this beautiful 
building by the Dukes of Norfolk also showed a 





right of ownership.” That the arched carved 
roof no longer exists; that the statues and 
noble monuments of the Fitzalans, including an 
alabaster altar-tomb, should be all in a state of 
“dirt, neglect, and mutilation,’ are matters 
which the architect no less than the man of 


————==== 
truly religious feeling must deplore, 
these ugly facts, which we welll seams but how 
the Fitzalan Chapel, go to show that the 
of Norfolk is the right proprietor of the buildin 
is to us inexplicable. A more extraordings 
case of deriving lucus a non lucendo we he 
remember to have seen. “a 
; In all cases where an extremely novel propo. 
sition raises doubt, it may be of use to reversy 
the case, and to see, as when we look at a well 
known face ina mirror, how far the unaccustomed 
point of view may modify too hasty impressions 
Thus if the neglect of a building be a proof cf 
ownership, the care of abuilding must be g gis. 
proof of ownership. If the neglect of the chape} 
containing the Fitzalan tombs by the honge of 
Howard be a mark of proprietorship, what sha}j 
we say of the care taken by the Dukes of Bedforg 
of their noble mausoleum at Chenies? Qn the 
argument here adduced, that care must be ey). 
dence that the reverently-tended chapel there ig 
a part of the parish church. 

We hope that we have made plain onr view 
on this important case. We are anxious that jt 
should be so, because we cons der that it ig 
subject of both professional and national inte. 
rest. We desire, we must repeat, to offer no 
Opinion ultra crepidam. We do not presume to 
question that to be the law of the Court of 
Common Pleas which the Chief Justice states, 
We may think it inconvenient that in this case 
there has been a departure from our old prece. 
dents, and that the public has to take the fais 
as well as the law from the same lips. We 
think this case alone is enough to show the 
inconvenience of the novel mode of procedure, 
But we do not so much refer to what the judge 
has said as to what he has not said. He hag 
told us that the Duke of Norfolk is the pn. 
prietor of the Fitzalan Chapel. We think that 
that is only a part of the case,—to our minds 
the weakest part. What we wish to understand 
is the nature of his Grace’s proprietorship. The 
Chief Justice traced this to its origin, namely, 
the rights of the former priors of Arandel. The 
question here is one that imperatively demands 
“what was the nature of the rights?” Are 
they rectorial, or anythingelse? And, if any. 
thing else, how did such right originate? Not 
a word has been said in the judgment as to this. 
As regards the facts of the case, this must be 
considered as the cardinal one. But it has not 
even been raised, so far as the report we hare 
seen goes. It is hardly likely that so important 
a point should have escaped a reporter if justice 
had been done to it. First, then, this primary 
fact requires decision. Secondly, comes the yet 
graver point, “ Does the law of England, as now 
existing, whether settled by direct statute or by 
judicial decisions, entirely set aside, overrule, aud 
nullify ecclesiastical law ?” Astothis we haveseev, 
very lately, adispute more acrimonious than edify- 
ing between two of the highest legal authorities ; 
the one representing an ecclesiastical, and the 
other a common law court. The fact that no 
allusion was made to a possible contest of june 
diction in the judgment dces not obviate the possl- 
bility of such a conflict. We cannot but feel 
that the decided expression from the Bench of the 
opinion that a part of “the whole parish chureh of 
St. Nicholas, Arundel,” is shown by proof u 
strong as the nature of the case allowed, to 
have been “always private property,” is one 
which it will be found impossible to leave with- 
out review. We cannot, of course, express the 
opinion that these two statements are mutually 
exclusive. They form part of the main judg- 
ment, and must, therefore, have been considere 
by the learned judge to be mutually consistent. 
But if it be so, the new question that is thus 
brought forward as to the right of a — 
proprietor to a parish church; the right 0 “0 
private proprietor to disregard anything of t 
nature of ecclesiastical law ; and the very U0 
necesgary trouble and expense to which — 
lay or spiritual, are now s0 constantly put ith 
obtaining “faculties” to do what they will wi 
their own, imperatively call for full argue 
and for being set at rest by the highest autho- 
rity known to England. These points of real se 
general interest are rather confused than settle 
by the recent proceedings. 








New Infirmary, Croydon.—Plans are — 
prepared for a new infirmary to be built by : 

Guardians of the Croydon Union, for 400 be - 
The site is about eight acres ia extent. on 
arrangement of the buildings will be on im 
pavilion principle. The architects are Messrs. 





Berney & Monday, of Croydon. 
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GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS’ WORK. 


Tae book thus entitled is one of the South 
Kensington Museum catalogue series,* of which 
it may be gaid “ and yet the end is not 3 indeed, 
t may be doubted whether the making of cata- 
it m*Y Vill not go on longer than the building 
itgelf will last, and that the New Zealander 
will find the proof-sheets of a new catalogue 
among the ruins. The present work yields to 
none in size and elaboration ; it is, indeed, of 
yousual bulkiness; but that the importance and 
interest of the subject may seem to demand. 

The catalogue is preceded, like most of the 
others, by a general essay on the subject, in 
which the author, Mr. J. H. Pollen, says that 
he bas attempted only to direct attention to 
some of the examples which have been handed 
down to us, and to the excellent treatises which 
illustrate the history of goldsmiths’ work; and, 
of course, it would be hardly possible to do more 
than this in any treatise occupying the place 
of a preface, though (as in this case) & pre- 
face of nearly 200 pages. The essay is an 
admirable one, and includes as much and as 
varied information as could well be got into the 
space occupied. The writer starts from the 
beginning, and bestows some consideration on 
the reasons for the value set on gold by people 
ofevery race and period. In addition to obvious 
reasons, its fine colour and durability, other 
causes which are less obvious to every one are 
the universally-similar chemical character of the 
metal wherever found, and the fact that sub- 
division of its bulk does not affect its intrinsic 
value; whereas, “ if a diamond were divided into 
many parts, each would lose most or all of its 
value.” In speaking of the various European 
sites on which gold has been found, Mr. Pollen 
refers incidentally to the reopening in 1796 of 
the old Wicklow gold workings (referred to in a 
melancholy tone by Moore as “our Lagenian 
mine,” which he instanced as an illustration of 
deluding hopes); the works were destroyed 
during the Rebellion of 1798, but Mr. Pollen 
suggests that they might still be made produc- 
tive: another chance for Ireland. Judging from 
the great number and the massive character of 
existing ancient Irish gold ornaments, it should 
seem that Ireland must have been productive 
enough of the metal in the days when Malacbi 
wore the collar of gold; though, by the way, 
that particular piece of bullion was “ won from 
the proud invader,” and not of native production. 
But that dees not invalidate the conclusion that 
the ancient Irish nation must have had much 
gold ready to their hand, as they could not have 
depended entirely on proud invaders for bringing 
it, and it is an interesting question,—Is there 
any or much of it left? It would surprise those 
who habitually think of gold as an exotic of 
another continent, to be told in how many parts 
of Europe it was found formerly in considerable 
quantities. Few probably know that gold has 
been habitually obtained in small quantities up 
to quite recent days, “on a small area of a few 
square miles north of the road from Dolgelly to 
Barmouth”; up to April 1, 1866, our author 
tells us, “ between twelve and thirteen thousand 
ounces had been found there”; he does not say 
since when, and it must be admitted that the 
date selected is a suspicious one. The greatest 
production of gold in any European country at 
the present day is from the western slopes of 
the Ural Mountains in Russia. 

In touching on the various epochs in the 
history of gold-work, attention is drawn to the 
extreme delicacy of the method and treatment 
in early Greek gold-work, especially the use 
made of solder or other methods of attachment 
in placing very thin coats of gold one over an- 
other, sometimes in a manner resembling some- 
What the effect of repoussé work, and in joining 
very minute particles so as to give a special 
effect of surface. There is, however, of course, 
® great deal of ancient. Greek gold-work, such as 
‘ome of that unearthed by Dr. Schliemann, which 
ha massive enough ; and Mr. Pollen seems to 
fa se the impression that after the successful 

pulse of Persia by the Attic Greeks, the latter 
pe se into possession of gold in great abundance, 
io coupled with the spirit of ostenta- 
PS Late sey which always follows a vic- 
pris srw »led tosuch costly productions as the 

yselephantine Athené and other similar works. 
© Xomans were great collectors if not great 
a 
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the sae and Modern Gold and Silver Smiths’ Work in 
pide outh Kensington Museum, described; with an intro- 
Ch ‘on, by John Hungerford Pollen, M.A., &. London: 
“pman & Hall. 1878, 


@ portion of the base of which has been appro- 
priately given as an illustration to this portion 
of the introduction. Traces of Byzantine influ- 
ence may be easily detected, too, in that re- 
markable relic, the crown of Charlemagne, of 
which an illustration is also given. Of the early 
goldsmiths’ work of this island, in the, Saxon 
period, records and examples are but scarce; of 
that of Ireland there is enough to raise the 
regret of all lovers of curious and beautiful orna- 
mental art that so much of this which we might 
have had to this day, has been deliberately 
melted down. it is noted that some of the 
modern silversmiths and jewellers of Ireland 
have estimated that they have purchased as 
much as 10,0001. worth of this old Celtic gold 
ornament for breaking up. Among the orna- 
ment which may be described as semi-barbaric 
in feeling there has probably hardly ever been a 
finer and more marked and characteristic style 
than this, with its flat treatment and its endless 
interlacing bands, so suitable for producing a 
rich effect without garishness or vulgarity. 

This and most of the Byzantine ornament was 
what we may call pure ornament, in which the 
effect was produced by richness of line and surface 
and distribution of forms very distantly borrowed 
from vegetation,—borrowed from it, in fact, 
mainly at second hand, through the intervening 
stage of Classic ornament, itself usually suffi- 
ciently conventionalised. With the great im- 
pulse which Western art acquired, and archi- 
tectural art especially, after the eleventh cen- 
tury, @ great deal was imparted into ornamental 
work which had not before formed a part of it. 
The distinct and intentional reproduction of 
architectural forms in little, and often with much 
distortion and almost caricature, became a marked 
characteristic of ornamental work. The most 
casual observer of Gothic work is familiar with 
this architectural character in woodwork, for 
instance, and knows how constantly the imita- 
tion on a small scale of masonic features,— 
arcades, buttresses, and gables,—runs through 
the woodwork of the Medieval period. In fact, 
at this period architecture was everything, 
and penetrated everything; and the reproduc. 
tion of architectural detail is carried not only 
into such ‘semi-constructional woodwork as we 
have been just referring to, but into the still 
smaller objects of goldsmith’s work, and ivory 
and other carving; and the arch and pier (or 
shaft) and niche meet us everywhere. Mr. 
Pollen calls attention to, and gives illustrations 
of, this characteristic: he expresses no opinion 
in regard to it. But it is almost impossible to 
mention this phase in ornamental work without 
the observation that, highly interesting both 
historically and in every other way as this 
Medieval school of architecturalised ornament 
is, it is wsthetically an inferior school of 
ornament ; it is used on a small scale and 
in materials quite different from that in 
which they originated, features which have 
little meaning and little suitability when 
so used, and the design shows a Jack of inven- 
tion and of a true perception of the principles 
of ornament, as compared with those of the 
purely decorative schools of ornamental work. 
There were, however, articles in which the 
necessity of considering the convenience of prac- 
tical use kept the Medieval artists from this 
misappropriation of masonic forms. Of these 
none are more admirable and more charac. 
teristic of their period than the church chalices, 
for a long period very much the same in their 
general form, for the same practical reason 
which dictated that form to begin with. There 
has hardly ever been any class of ornamentally- 
treated object more peculiarly and significantly 
suited to its purpose than are these Mediwval 
chalices, with their heavy wide-spreading base 
giving so much security, their stem with the 
large knob so convenient for the hand, and their 
plain bowls in which suitable form is alone con- 
sidered and surface ornament mostly dispensed 
with, and which, in their finely and delicately 
curved lines, remind us,—more, perhaps, than 
anything else in Medizwval art,—of the refined 
taste and feeling which dictated the delicate 
curves and outlines of Greek pottery. The 
lesson which these chalices read to the orna- 
mental designer is exactly analogous to that 
which is pointedly and effectively conveyed by 
Viollet-le-Dac in one of his lectures on architec- 
ture, in which he illustrates the difference 
between true and false design by three stages 
in the changes of form of an imaginary copper 
vessel, the first arising entirely out of convenience 
for use, the other two marked by arbitrary 
changes for the sake of change, which impair 


artists in gold (their line generally was rather 
that of wealthy purchasers than of artistic pro- 
ducers), and it is curious to consider whither all 
the gold and silver they must have 

can now have gone, and how much of it is in 
existence in the world in other forms. The 
nearly indestructible character of gold, combined 
with its capability of being easily melted down 
and entirely altered in shape, gives it a very ex- 
ceptional place among precious materials; and 
one cannot but think how interesting it might 
sometimes be to trace out, if that were possible, 
the history of the metal forming an ornament of 
gold, the various forms in which it had re- 
appeared, and the various rites or costumes which 
it had adorned. On the question as to how much 
gold the ancient nations really did possess, as com- 
pared with our own times, Mr. Pollen quotes 
several calculations, but the data are obviously 
very vague, and the results correspondingly at 
variance one with another. The estimate of Dr. 
Linderman, director of the United States Mint, 
of the amount of gold and silver now in the 
world, brings it to about the value of 
2,000,000,0001.; and he believes the present 
rate of production to be about 1} per cent. on 
the existing stock. 

The Roman gold and silver sraiths’ work, pro- 
bably in a majority of cases really the work of 
Greek hands, lost its Classical characteristics 
along with other arts derived from Greece, with 
the gradual rise of Christianity and of asceticism. 
The mingling of Christian feeling and even Chris- 
tian inscriptions with debased but still perfectly 
recognisable pagan ornament and symbolism, is 
a characteristic of the goldsmith’s art of this 
early Christian period, as it is in so mavy other 
forms of work, and as it became again when 
the Renaissance arose in Catholic Italy, and a 
compromise had to be made between the revived 
admiration for everything pagan, and conven- 
tional recognition of the Church and her symbol- 
ism. But the Byzantine period, from the fourth 
to the eleventh century, showed the ascendancy 
of the superstitious over the artistic spirit in a 
more striking manner. The peculiar character- 
istics of Byzantine work of this class are thus 
admirably summed up by Mr. Pollen:— 

“The outlines, compositions, and details 
borrowed from antique architecture were much 
used in the larger Byzantixne gold work and 
rolling acanthus scrollwork in beaten and chased 
work on smaller things. The shapes and out- 
lines are stiffer, heavier, less graceful, and more 
complicated. Human figures no longer repre- 
sent gods and goddesses, the images of natural 
strength and beauty, the pride or the passions 
of mankind. As the old religion had inspired 
the earlier art, so did the solemnity of the 
Christian religion set its mark on the new. Its 
austerities, its strife with the world, its con- 
tempt of pleasure, its future hopes, found ex- 
pression in the heads and bodies of prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs. Instead of the smooth- 
ness of face and roundness of Jimb of the 
Greek artists, those of Byzantium represented 
the wasted shapes of hermits, the sorrows of 
the Mother of the Redeemer, and the mystery 
of the Cross. Thus their art, besides its 
technical shortcoming, was severe. These 
solemn subjects, however, were set off with the 
utmost magnificence, hammered gold, filagree, 
precious stones, and enamel. The ¢tplendour of 
material used in Byzantine art deserves especial 
notice. It took the place of good designs and 
refined details, for which artists could no longer 
be found.” 

And that, we may add, is the common charac- 
teristic of a semi-barbaric or a ceclining art: 
the effect is got by the mere value of brute 
matter instead of by the amount of thought 
bestowed on the design. This is almost equally 
exemplified in the semi-barbaric art which the 
Bond-street jeweller produces at the present 
moment. People are offered armlets, necklaces, 
and earrings of massive character, and contain- 
ing a great amount of bullion, and charged 
accordingly; the design is a secondary con- 
sideration. 

The brief description of the precious metal 
employed in the furniture of the church of 
St. Sophia is of itself enough to give a vivid idea 
of the rich magnificence of this age of gold. As 
is so often the case, a decline in figure design 
was accompanied by great richness and inge- 
nuity of merely ornamental design; and no 
better and more striking example of the kind of 
taste in this respect which Byzantine influence 
gave rise to, and introduced into Medieval 
Europe, could, perhaps, be found than that of 
the great seven-branched candlestick at Milan, 
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the usefulness of the article, and at the same 
time injure and vulgarise its form. 

In speaking of the goldsmith’s work of the 
full Gothic period, the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, the author touches upon the 
important change made by the introduction of 
the figure into work of this kind, not in the rude 
forms of the Byzantine type, but in what were 
intended as realistic representations, and as such 
were fairly successful, of the figures of the 
monastic and warrior society of the times. He 
points out how the power of thus designing and 
executing figures in small shrines and reliquaries 
was the natural fruit of the impulse given to 
sculpture as an accessory of architecture at this 
period, and which communicated it itself also 
to ornamental work on a smaller scale. This is, 
no doubt, the real state of the case; but it is 
worth remark that the relation between sculp- 
ture and goldsmith’s work,—a relation traceable 
in so many periods of art,—has sometimes had 
an order the reverse of this. The reader may 
remember that we drew attention to this point 
in reference to Dr. Schliemann’s great find at 
Mycenz, where the goldsmith’s work seemed to 
precede and give the promise of the future 
school of Greek sculpture. 

The Renaissance was marked by nearly as 
much introduction of architectural design into 
goldsmith’s work as the Medizval period ; accom- 
panied by the same use of purely ornamental 
form, as distinct from architectural detail, in 
articles in which convenience of handling was an 
essential consideration. Otherwise, the Classic 
cornice and column were everywhere in orna- 
mental art, and have, as we know, retained 
much of their hold upon it unto this day, with 
slight intervals of banishment, after which they 
persist in reappearing. The Spanish artists, 
as Mr. Pollen observes, were especially archi- 
tectural in their goldsmith’s work ; we may add 
that the taste cut both ways in the case of 
Spain, and that the architecture for a con- 
siderable period partook very largely of a gold- 
smith’s character. 

Some useful information in regard to the Hall 
marks, and the methods of testing gold and 
silver in France and England, conclude Mr. 
Pollen’s very valuable and ably-written treatise, 
which deserves the praise, not only of convey- 
ing a great deal of information in the space, but 
of conveying i+ in a clear and readable manner, 
which cannot always be said of treatises of this 
kind. The catalogue itself is one of the fullest 
of these works which has been brought out, and 
gives a minute, and in many cases lengthy, 
description of all the characteristics of make 
and design in the principal objects referred to, 
with something about their history, where this 
is known, and is of any interest. Some of the 
leading objects are illustrated, as in most of the 
previous catalogues, one in chromolithography, 
but the remainder by etching, and we notice 
with interest that these etchings are the work 
of students in training as art-teachers in the 
etching-class at South Kensington. The ad- 
mirable and effective execution of some of these 
(for they are unequal) speaks of a thorough 
feeling for the peculiarities of this means of 
illustration, so well calculated to give the glis- 
tering effect of metal-work: the beantiful 
Nuremberg cup, facing page 153, is a particu- 
larly good specimen of execution, and so is the 
silver-gilt vase facing page 157. Our only 
criticism against the book is the one which we 
have brought forward before in regard to these 
catalogues, their almost absolute practical use- 
lessness as guides to the collection itself, owing 
to the utter want of order or arrangement, either 
in the objects themselves or in their sequence in 
the catalogue. You know from the catalogue 
what is in the museum, and you get a good 
description of it; but suppose you want to see 
the object itself: the catalcgue does not give 
youa hint where to find it; you may hunt in 
vain, unless you come across it by mere chance ; 
and, conversely, if you are interested in a par- 
ticular specimen in the museum, and want to 
learn more about it, you have to turn over the 
whole catalogue, and take the chance of finding 
it; for as for arranging the objects in the cata- 
logue in the order of their press-numbers, even, 
the lower numbers first and the higher after- 
wards, that would be far too matter-of-fact and 
simple a proceeding for South Kensington. We 
tested the matter, as we have sometimes done 
before, by looking for a particular object illus- 
trated and described in the catalogue, and in- 
voked the aid of three several officials in an 
ascending scale,—but all in vain; the thing was 


not to be found. It seems to us, as we have! 





before said, an absolute want of ordinary com- 
mon-sense to spend all this money and all this 
learning in an elaborate and costly catalogue, 
but to neglect the one simple and every-day 
desideratum of consecutive arrangement, so 
that what is named in the book can be identified 
with the object in the museum. Clearness and 
system in arrangement are the first require- 
ments of a catalogue, and they are absolutely 
and almost contemptuously ignored in these 
costly books, which are thus deprived of five- 
sixths of their practical value. 








MODERN IDEAL SCULPTURE: ITS 
PRETENSIONS AND ITS POSSIBILITY. 


Tue life-size bronze statue of a “ Runner,” by 
Professor W. B. Richmond, which is a con- 
spicuous object in the Grosvenor Gallery of Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, may worthily engage attention, 
not only for the sake of its proper originality 
and merit, but as encouraging to re-open certain 
questions as to the possible future of English 
and modern sculpture generally, which now may 
appear to have been prematurely put aside. If 
there is novelty in such a proposal, it is but in 
harmony with the surprise that, for the second 
time within a short period, the high distinction 
of success in sculpture should have been achieved 
by one who is primarily a painter. Neither in 
the present instance, nor in that of the “‘ Athlete 
with the Python” of the President of the Royal 
Academy, are any allowances required for the 
work not being that of a sculptor by exclusive 
training and profession. In view of these noble 
bronzes, we may rather wonder that sculptors 
so accomplished should display distinguished 
power in painting also, than turn from their 
canvasses to be simply astonished at exhibition 
of a faculty to work also in the round. 

Considering how closely the work of Mr. W. 
B. Richmond has followed on that of the Presi- 
dent, we are shut out from the inference that 
it is a mere outcome of impromptu rivalry; in 
that case traces of crudity and incompleteness 
could not have been wanting; in place of which 
we have before us the unchallengeable mastery 
of well-matured study. But no blame would 
attach even were it otherwise; indeed, much the 
reverse. From the competition of the cartoon 
of Pisa,—nay, from the earliest days of antique 
sculpture,—generous rivalry has been an efficient 
incitement to success in the arts. Even apart 
from the stimulus of overt rivalry, one of the 
most potent factors for the artistic distinction 
of an ‘age is the providential concurrence of 
men of genius who have reacted on each other 
by sympathy or by emulation. Hard, indeed, is 
it for an isolated genius to warm up a world to 
appreciation, independently of such assistance. 
Strings that vibrate most forcibly must be re- 
inforced and enriched by overtones and chordal 
response, if they are to tell as harmony. Too 
true of a world ever tending to lapse into 
effeminacy, is what the poet impntes, or suffers 
Philip van Artevelde sourly to impute, to the 
larger half of it,— 

** An unreflected light did never yet 
Dazzle the vision feminine,” 

The general world requires its “ stepping- 
stones.” The attention of the many follows the 
clash of competition, or only climbs to admira- 
tion of the highest, by direction of the admira- 
tion of those who are nearer to themselves on 
an intermediate level. For the artist himself 
there is much to add spurs to industry, to in- 
vention, even in the consciousness,—apart from 
close and desperate rivalry,—that a second intel- 
ligence exists quite competent to appreciate the 
best, and certain to make manifest his sense of 
it, whether in candour or in pique, or in the 
traest homage of silent response by reaction in 
his art. Very far, indeed, was Raffaelle from 
equalling in the Stanze the mastery of fresco, 
as Michelangelo was practising the art upon the 
Sistine ceiling; but who shall say how much the 
“Disputa” of one master and the “ Sybils and 
Prophet” of the other may not have owed to the 
consciousness of impending comparisons? Bat 
no comparative estimate of merits is here pro- 
posed to be pursued, however naturally it might 
seem to be invited; more pleasant and appro- 
priate is it to follow clues of interest and in- 
struction, in recognising how the motives of 
contrasted subjects have fitly induced variety 
of treatment in either case aptly self-consistent. 
It were greatly to be desired that an opportu- 
nity should be given of seeing the “ Runner” 
and the “Athlete” in well-disposed juxtaposi- 
tion. It can scarcely be a question that each 


——————= 
would be found to gain. The statue by 8; 
Frederick Leighton is the property of the 
Academy, and at present visible as a loan ao 
South Kensington,—but it is to be feareg will 
before long be relegated to share the seclusion 
of the diploma pictures; whether the destin 
and destination of the “ Runner” are decided, | 
know not; I can but say that some sincer 
regrets will follow it, if it is to disappear into 
private possession, and only the distant chancg 
be left of one more passing glance in that transit 
through the auction-room of Christie, which 
seems the destiny of all admirable art which 
does not cross the Atlantic and finally set be. 
yond the western wave. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s statue is frequent} 
called an “ Athlete struggling with a Python”. 
it seems that it should rather be called,—I for. 
get whether the artist so called it,—an “ Athleta 
strangling a python.” The man has his 
grasp firmly and effectively on the throat of the 
choking reptile. He is no victim, like Laocodp 
of a divine agent of punishment, powerless by 
mere rigour of the hampering folds which hold 
without crushing him, and are unaffected by his 
grasp. The Athlete has decisive, though only 
just conscious and certain, mastery; the spires 
which enwrap his limbs are so far weakened 
already as to give no sign of their irresistible 
faculty of constriction; so much is sufficiently 
and happily indicated, albeit the concentrated 
power which is salient in every fibre of the 
figure declares the exactly culminating crisis 
of the momentous conflict. 

Whether by process of recondite association cf 
which the suggestion escapes the subject of it, 
or whether otherwise in any way, the feat of 
muscularity which is realised in Mr. Richmond's 
statue is most favourable for at once borrowing 
and communicating interest by contrast. To 
perilous exertion in absolute fixity of position 
the exercise of running at full speed is most 
opposed: it developes the freest action of every 
limb, the spontaneous poise and balance of head 
and body, the maintenance of unembarrassed 
breathing in equable alternation. One critic has 
said that in some aspects the figure seems to fly ; 
and we hear the same remark from Jips beyond 
suspicion of sophisticated sstheticism, and of 
which the last pretension is to be critical. A 
principal charm, indeed, which attracts and 
detains us, whether as conscious or unconscious 
critics, is the gense which is conveyed to us of 
active power sustained compatibly with most 
sensitive and most composed vitality. As we 
afterwards recall the harmonious outlines, the 
truthful tone of the muscles, the very elasticity 
of the expanding chest and of the joints as 
contracted or extended, it is almost amusing to 
recall how entirely were lost to our observation 
at the time the colour and positive rigidity of 
the actual metal. We have, indeed, before us 
the “spirantia mollius era” of the poet. A 
statue by Myron of a celebrated runner, Ladas, 
represented him as coming in victorious in the 
long race, but only to yield his last exhausted 
breath ; Mr. Richmond’s figure is in the flush of 
highly-trained and fully-exercised vigour at 
height of speed and in unruffled confidence of 
power to the successful end. ; 

The ancients regarded fleet running as that 
exercise which implied in its perfection the 
most happily-developed and proportioned form 
and disciplined vigour. “ Fleet-of-foot” was 
the most characteristic epithet of Achilles, the 
model of all bodily force and beauty; and Homer 
makes his Ulysses, the hero of his second epic, 
a victor in a foot-race. 

Rivalry in fleetness of foot seems to be the 
most natural form of all gymnastic rivalry; 
admitting as it does of competition of numbers 
at the same time on perfectly equal terms, 1t 18 
free from the liability to angry excitement 
scarcely separable from rude personal violence, 
such as may easily embarrass wrestling, and is 
the very soul of boxing. Success is most abso- 
lutely personal and individual, and is not dis- 
tributable, as in the case of horse and chariot 
racing, to be shared by the trainer, the animal, 
the rider, the chances of place, or of favourable- 
ness of weather and aptitude of course. 

The earliest Olympic contest was declared to 
have been the foot-race, however traditions 
might vary as to whether Hercules, or Endy- 
mion, or the Curetes were the isstitutors of it. 
The very boundary between mythical and fairly 
traditional Greek history, is marked off by a 
victory in a foot-race, the first assignable to 4 
recorded name. The Olympiads are reckoned 
from that one which was associated with the 





name of the victorious foot-racer Corcebus ; and 
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ere may be something more than an apt con- 
ceit in the suggestion, that the “ Runner” of the 
Grosvenor Gallery should be styled Corabus ; 
for it may not unfairly be taken as a type of 
hopefalness for a new epoch in the art, and, as 

uced, not without significance at the time 
when the covering sands of Alpheus and Cladeus 
are being removed from the relics and records 
of the victories of like kind of yore. So long as 
the Olympic games continued, the footrace was 
the first in order of the contests that came on 
to be decided ; and, by a rule that has rarest ex- 
ceptions, it was the name of the victor in it by 
which the Olympiad was thereafter currently re- 
ferredto. The shortness of the course,—a stadium, 
about the ninth of a mile,—encouraged the utmost 
unsparing expenditure of force in swiftness, the 
demand for a reserve of staying power being in 
absolute abeyance. Other races were contrived 
to pub endurance of runners to the test; the 
diaulos of longer extent, which also involved a 
sharp turn, and, in one modification, was run 
with the burden of the heavy shield. Tkat the 
Corebus of Mr. Richmond has only the shorter 
bat the more trying course in view, is apparent 
at a glance. The harmonious relation of the 
upper and lower extremities is no bad com- 
mentary on that line of Homer which tells how 
Atheneg, to help her favoured champion, Ulysses, 
in the footrace, makes light and elastic not only 
his legs, but his arms above them. 

The success of this work, however, as of that 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, is insisted on here in 
the interest of an ulterior argument. Does not 
the achievement of such successes re-open the 
question which has long been assumed as nega- 
tively closed ? With such evidence before us, 
are we not entitled to urge that ideal sculpture 
isa verified possibility for the British school in 
this ourday ? If sculpture is not to be ideal,— 
is not to renounce bald imitation of nature in 
favour of the highest conceivable perfection of 
nature, sculpture in a worthy sense ceases to be ; 
for it is nothing worth unless ideal. The ideal 
doubtless has its gradations; Teniers could 
idealise a back kitchen; and what, ye gods! 
could not Jan Steen idealise ? Even sculpture, 
as inclusive of all plastic art, cannot shake itself 
loose at willfrom the playful and the idyllic, 
from sportive groups in Dresden china, and 
decorative plaques of Wedgwood jasper. But 
when we would range works of sculpture proper 
according to order of dignity, assuredly full- 
length figures in contemporary habiliments are 
very deep down towards the lower limits of the 
scale, while works that worthily treat the nude 
figure verge ever upwards towards the height 
of poetry, and who shall say “where the 
sublime progression ends” ? Sculpture has the 
advantage over every other art in its power to 
render the perfections of the human figure, the 
noblest visibie work of God, and to forego the 
attempt is indeed for it to make il gran rifiuto. 
Modern sculpture has been thought to be em- 
barrassed by twofold difficulties independently 
of possible failure of specific genias. We moderns, 
it is said, no longer have the advantage that was 
afforded by the palestra to the Greeks, of 
habitually studying the nude figure in liveliest 
open-air activity ; and then the public, of which 
the predilections and capacities have to be con- 
sidered,—will make themselves considered,—is 
believed to be as shy of interpreting poetic con- 
ceptions presented in marble, as of being called 
upon to hold conversation in a language un- 
familiar, if not unknown. As regards the first 
objection, we may point to what has been done. 
The secret of such success, obtained independ- 
ently of what was doubtless a most important 
aid, may be traced perhaps to modern facilities 
or anatomical study ; certain artistic aptitudes 
being given, it is quite impossible to say. how far 
these Opportunities may not be pressed in com- 
pensation for other disadvantages. 

If now contemporary art has shown that it is 
Competent to deal with success with the 


th 


sculpture of the nude male figure in excited and 


Complicated action, there need be no hesitation 
0 averring that sculpture in its appropriate 
= and realm,—ideal sculpture,—is suscep- 
7 © of a modern,—of an English revivification. 

hen the far more difficult nude male figure is 
hears there need be no mistrust as to the 
opeful realisation of feminine beauty ; and the 
accomplished realisation of the nude completes 
the condition of that secondary, but only 
aonieny, achievement of art, the beauty of 
rapery. Drapery in sculpture, unless as 


pr etannes J to the action of the figure, and as 
pressive of the nude form, would be but 
The supreme drapery 


mniserable naturalism. 





of the Fates of Phidias,—for Fates, Moirai, they 
may safely be declared to be, as they have long 
been, any array of German authorities to the 
contrary notwithstanding,—the drapery of these 
marvellous figures, owes its charms and its 
supremacy to the fact that, as drapery, it con- 
tributes the utmost that drapery can to the 
suggestion of the magnificent, the majestic, 
beauty, that it veils. 

That statues of distinguished men “in their 
habits as they lived” are to cease from among 
us, is too much to be expected; perhaps it is 
more than should be rightly hoped for. It is 
conceivable that men with every title to be con- 
sidered distinguished, and perhaps great, may 
look forward to such a display of themselves as a 
reward,—may be willing to accept the not slight 
risk that the habit assigned to them will, after 
all, be as little like what they were familiar with 
as a toga orasagum. Invention, which has for 
some time come to a pause upon the combination 
of one advanced leg in close-fitting coverings, 
with one in modest retirement behind the folds 
of a plaid or a cloak hanging over from the arm, 
may claim and be indulged with a further pro- 
longation of opportunities. Coat-seams and 
boot-heels, and puckers of gowns, professional 
and doctorate, may be presented yet for no little 
time in bronze and marble, and stand, their 
ground in competition with the less stern but 
more authentic realities of guaranteed originals 
at Madame Tussaud’s. 

But at least there is now no reason why others 
of contrasted predilections may not claim that 
commemorations of merit can take with advan- 
tage a properly sculptured form,—be ideal not 
only in an admissible, but in the highest sense. 

Doubtless imagination must be assumed if we 
are to demand that the merits and special cha- 
racteristics of a warrior, a statesman, a man of 
science, or of letters, are to be commemorated 
by a group or by a figure which isin nearer 
relation to poetry than to our work-a-day world. 
But that imagination is forthcoming is postu- 
lated in every proposal for the employment of 
art of any kind. The recent complaint of the 
Premier that his ascription of imagination to 
the British School of Art had been cavilled at, 
clearly missed the objection taken to his enun- 
ciation,—clearly, that is, if we are to be under- 
stood as intended to construe dinner-table words 
not as “chaff,” but of that truthful sincerity 
said to be equally at home in wine and in a 
well. The cavil had another and notorious 
application, and those who had their amuse- 
ment out of it before are not likely to be un- 
grateful for the story having been refreshed 
and re-pointed for auother course of illustrative 
circulation. Joking apart, however, if anything 
so innocent or becoming as a joke is in ques- 
tion, let us exemplify the drift of our present 
argument by single sufficient instances. The 
reverse of Pistrucci’s Waterloo medal is poetical ; 
the obverse, so far as chiefly occupied by the 
profiles of the allied sovereigns, is surely prose 
itself. The same may be said of his George IV. 
sovereign, with St. George and the Dragon. 
These are more successful, it may be agreed, 
than the Achilles of the Park, by the late Sir 
Richard Westmacott,—a dedication of the ladies 
of England to the Duke of Wellington. In 
this case, certainly, besides a primary incon- 
gruity, there is the not unimportant mistake of 
adapting the antique figure in the act of reining 
a spirited horse, for a warrior in the attitude, in- 
appropriate enough for the occasion, of retreat 
and defence. But at least in intention the work 
is worthier in aim, and even in execution, than 
the commendatore who dreadfully surmounts the 
arch of Constitution-hill. 

The further question, whether the world we 
live amongst will tolerate, or is worthy of high 
art, in its highest manifestation, may seem to 
bring us to a still more dangerous pass. On the 
part of the public, let us speak plainly. Have 
artists given us a chance of appreciating high 
art? When artists have aspired to do so, can 
we say sincerely that the story of rejected, or 
accepted and ill-displayed works, would not 
reveal, in some striking,—some ty pical,—proofs, 
that the Royal Academy has not given either 
artists or public fair play? The world is a 
complex world,—Richardson’s “ Pamela” and 
Handel’s oratorios were the rage at the same 
time. It is well that the establishment of the 
Grosvenor Gallery should give an opening to 
genius that is animated by artistic as well as 
general independence, and so provide an oppor- 
tunity of appeal froma tribunal that is recruited 
from a certain class to a judgment that it is not 
impossible may be superior. 





THE SALON OF 1879. 
THE ANECDOTIC PICTURES. 


WE wonder how many of the numerous pur- 
chasers of this year’s unusually bulky cata- 
logue,* have read the excellent speech which 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, M. Bardoux, delivered in June last, in dis- 
tributing the annual prizes for the Salon of 
1878, a speech forgotten and buried away 
among the already-bound and dusty volumes of 
the Journal Oficiel of the middle of last year, 
but brought again to life among the so-called 
“documents” which form the preface to the 
catalogue. We are afraid these “ documents” 
have suffered the fate of so many prefaces, 
which, by all careful readers, however, are 
never neglected. 

Uttered now nearly a year since, how far are 
the patriotic sentiments of M. Bardoux applicable 
to the present Salon? It is as true now as then, 
we suppose,—though the statement is set forth 
in an amusingly self-satisfied and thoroughly 
French manner,—that “the whole of Europe” 
(the Minister might add, this year, America) 
“crowd to Paris to judge, to criticise, and 
appreciate the creations of the French national 
genius,—to France, the fatherland itself of 
taste, whose capital, Paris, as in that country 
chosen among all others, where grace united to 
exquisite harmony in line and in proportion 
carried art to its highest pitch of perfection, as 
in those famous cities where the ideal type of 
man was so perfect that the noblest images of 
the gods and goddesses were multiplied in- 
definitely, Paris, by the variety of its artistic 
productions, by the ingenious fertility of its 
masters, by its profound knowledge of life, re- 
places in the present day, for every one who 
admires delicacy and elegance, those republics 
which our dreams have so often peopled.” 

This, to English ears, may sound high self- 
praise, but it is in France no unusual occurrence 
to hear such language used by Frenchmen when 
speaking especially of Paris; though why the 
modern Babylon of the Seine should be termed 
“the fatherland of taste” by a Minister of Fine 
Arts is somewhat inexplicable when we con- 
sider the claims in this matter of Greece, of 
Italy, and, above all, of India. We hope that 
the Minister of Fine Arts, in his oration on the 
occasion of this year’s distribution of recom- 
penses, will not be tempted again to compare 
his beloved Paris with the republics of Greece 
and Italy, to which he referred so warmly last 
Juve; for his comparison will approach the 
“odorous” in speaking of a salon such as that of 
this year, a salon which, as a demonstration of 
French art, seems only to point ominously to a 
sad fact that, as the Government perfects and 
increases the beauty and order of its museums 
and its libraries, an effect is not produced upon 
the class of art-students greatly for whose 
benefit these museums have been formed. It is 
the numerous foreign students who certainly, as 
the Minister observed, “ yearly crowd to Paris,” 
who seem to be showing their French brethren 
how efficiently they may be taught away from 
Paris and its schools, and how successful and 
artistic may be their education and training 
away even from “the fatherland of taste.” 

In classifying the exhibits at the Salon of this 
year inno one of the divisions as much as in 
that of the anecdotic pictures is this more 
apparent. Indeed, the visitor who, without 
referring to his catalogue, glances over the 
8,000 and odd oil-pictures ranged upon the walls, 
will be surprised to find on consulting at home 
the pencil notes of those works which have 
struck his attention, how many of these are 
produced by painters not French. Spain, 
Belgium, America, Switzerland, Norway, Russia, 
Englund, and even South America, supply not 
few of the more praiseworthy pictures of this 
exhibition. 

When after passing up the broad staircase of 
the Palais de |’Industrie, the walls of which are 
decorated with Cozette’s “‘ Don Quixote” series 
of Gobelins tapestry,t one enters the large 
room, it is an American picture which, as one 
turns to pass through the rooms, attracts the 
attention; a homely touching Breton’ scene, 
“The Return,” in which the bare-foot boy, 
kneeling by the candle-lighted bedside of his 
dead mother, watched over by the village curé, 
tells the sad tale admirably. 
~* On Ascension-Day, the entrance to the Salon being 
free (as it is every Thursday and Sunday), 36,672 pene 
visited the galleries, and 1.946 catalogues were sold. 

+ On the other staircases are hung Lebran’s and Vaa der 
Meulen’s familiar Louis XIV. series, and some superb 
sixteenth-century tapestries. 
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‘By an Italian, Sig. Nittis, is the ugly, 
dismal, old lady, selling matches under one of 
the arches, presumably of Westminster or 
Waterloo Bridge, as in the distance is a shadowy 
semblance of Hungerford Bridge; it is a firmly- 
painted picture, but the model Sig. Nittis em- 
ployed was scarcely, we imagine, the original of 
the old story of the reduced gentlewoman afraid 
of her feeble cry of “matches for sale” being 
overheard. 

By Mr. Herkomer is a picture which is un- 
doubtedly one of the features of the Salon (a 
picture known in England), ‘‘ Eventide,” though 
here again the old ladies are not too comely ; and 
as for the: tea-pot in the foreground, the cruel 
way in which the French critics persist in only 
seeing in it a coffee-pot is wounding indeed to 
our national pride, especially after M. Louis 
Blanc’s recently - published “ Letters from 
England ” have told the Parisians so much about 
our worship for afternoon tea. 

Few thiogs would be more agreeable, we 
imagine, than to sit down to a téte-d-téte, and 
over a cup of tea, too, with the original of M. 
Garrido’s model, who has thrown herself down on 
the sofa after a long afternoon walk,—a lady 
whose tasteful dress is equally tastefully painted. 
M. Garrido isa Spaniard. The painters of the new 
Spanish school this year do not merit high praise 
for their work, with one or two exceptions. 
Casanova’s “ Prince’s Marriage ” is indeed little 
more than a collection of extravagantly-painted 
frippery and flutter, but M. Jimenez-Aranda’s 
‘Sermon dans la Cour des Oranges” of the 
Cathedral of Seville, a scene of the last century, 
is a very different work; thought, expression, 
and care are shown in all the figures. 

A praiseworthy work, by a young American 
painter, Mr. Gay, represents another charac- 
teristic eighteenth-century scene, the “ Fencing 
Lesson,’—a youth, under the shadow of the 
old trees of the family chateau, being instructed 
in his passes, while the father and brothers 
learnedly “as judges bear a wary eye.” Another 
lesson in the art of self-defence we owe to 
another American, Mr. Blashfield, a scene some- 
what novel: a number of Roman ladies practising 
in the arena the manoeuvres of the gladiators. 
It is a scholarly picture, and an admirable 
pendant to Mr. Bridgman’s “ Procession of the 
Bull Apis,”—an Egyptian scene, it need hardly 
be stated. 

But scenes from the history and life of such 
early days, apart from the ambitious attempts 
of some of the exhibitors in the representation 
of the conventional academic Roman subjects, 
do not abound in the salon; itis chiefly the more 
familiar and fascinating centuries of modern 
history that attract the painters, and innume- 
rable are the incidents in which the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are brought before us. 
There are but few painters who, as successfully 
as M. Duez has done, can recall the early ages 
when St. Cuthbert, of blessed memory, worked 
his homely miracles 1,200 years since. A pecu- 
liar interest has always lingered round St. 
Cuthbert, the Scotch monk, whose memory we 
should venerate in Great Britain as highly as is 
venerated St. Patrick’s in the sister isle: thanks 
to M. Duez’s noble conception of the simple- 
hearted English apostle, the French Govern- 
ment, which has wisely purchased the picture, 
now possesses, perhaps, the sincerest and most 
truly-painted religious subject (the landscape 
of which is treated in a no less masterly 
manner), that has been painted (may we ven- 
ture to say ?) since the devout days of Giotto 
and Fra Angelica. 

Turning from such honest solid work as that 
of M. Duez, it is not a little difficult to take 
interest in the representation of every-day life, 
even when it succeeds partially in transporting 
one back to days not quite so far distant as 
those of Saint Cuthbert. One has, however, 
only to look at M. Goupil’s charming pictures 
to return to the world of silks and satins; but 
it is somethiug more than mere silks and satins 
that M. Goupil gives us in his “ Repos”: it isa 
charming young lady-artist before her easel, 
admiring (criticism, or rather displeasure, is 
certainly not depicted on her beaming coun- 
tenance) the canvas on which she has evidently 
been placing the last touches. Is it possible 
that this is Angelica Kauffmann ?—the costume 
is of her period; if so, we scarcely require Miss 
Thackeray to explain to us Sir Joshua’s admira- 
tion for the fair Academician. 

And so we have come back again to the 
eighteenth century, not least amusing among 
the episodes taken from which is M. Dansaert’s 
(a Belgian) “ Monde qui s’écroule,” a council of 


some eighteen diplomats, presided over by a 
papal nuncio. The picture has a double mean- 
ing, evidently, as shown in the decrepit and by 
nO means too aristocratic gentlemen, admirals, 
generals, and ministers clustered about the 
room. A picture, curiously in the same spirit 
as this, is M. Boutet’s “Diplomatic Confer- 
ence,” in which two ministers have fallen fast 
asleep in their chairs, surrounded by maps, 
globes, books, plans of campaigns, and numerous 
other documents, watched over by the wakeful 
bust of Richelieu in the background. 

Sleeping from very different reasons are the 
two tired-out huntsmen before the comfortable 
inn-fire, from the enjoyment of which,—in M. 
Gaudefroy’s picture,—they are called to dinner 
by the welcome cry of two comely serving- 
maids, “ Ces messieurs sont servis”: what tales 
will go round before the dinner is cleared away! 
Of dangers which are passed, one is reminded 
by M. Gide’s very amusing representation of 
Othello recounting his exploits to Desdemona 
and her father, presumably on the terrace of 
some noble Venetian palace,—one of those 
ridiculous conceptions of such a scene which 
it seems almost impossible could have been 
painted in the present day, when excursion 
trains from Paris to Venice are advertised for 
a few francs on every hoarding in the city. 

Ttaly is recalled in more than one picture in 
this exhibition, but in few more successfully 
than in Mr. Sargent’s (an American) “ Under 
the Olive Trees,” a reminiscence of that most 
delightful of islands, Capri. 

But numerous other pictures crowd upon the 
memory: those by M. Galliac, as also M. Pia- 
towski (a Pole), both tell a moral tale, each 
representing, the former in Etruria, the latter in 
Ukraine, the punishment which in past times 
was inflicted on faithless spouses. M. Ferrier’s 
““ Scene of the Inquisition” recalls the sad days 
of the cruelty of that terrible body, and is addi- 
tionally interesting, as the principal figure shows 
probably the first result of the study of the 
beautiful new Venus that has only so recently 
been added to the sculpture gallery of the 
Louvre. M. Pousan reminds one of the familiar 
piety of Louis IX., justly termed Saint Louis, 
in an incident on the battle-field, where the king 
is represented as raising in his arms the un- 
buried body of one of the many unhappy 
victims to the famous Crusade he led against 
the infidel. 

The French painters apparently have no 
objection to make the public’s flesh “creep” in 
the constant repetition of death, either in its 
calmness or its horrors. It is the serene but 
painful side of death that M. Blayn has taken 
in his “ Epave,” in which the village curé, with 
a band of fishermen and women, are praying 
round the body washed ashore of some unfor- 
tunate mariner; the tale told is sad, and one is 
left to fill in the dreary outline of the bereaved 
family of this brave toiler of the sea. Perhaps 
it is this same group which a Hungarian artist, 
M. Bruck-Lajos, has so firmly painted for us in 
his picture, “Abandoned.” By a Russian 
artist, M. Chelmonski, is a very characteristic 
market-scene in Ukraine, which, with his other 
picture of a troublesome eet of three hard- 
mouthed horses, succeed admirably in depicting 
the miserable nature of the country they repre- 
sent. 

In striking contrast is M. Arbouin’s “ Painter 
in his Studio,” a subject which carries one back 
two hundred years and more to the quiet days 
when painters studied hard ia their work-rooms, 
undisturbed by the desire to mingle in the 
social pleasures which now damage many of 
our painters. And no less does M. Steinheil’s 
“A Lover of Engravings” carry one back to 
the days when worthy burgomasters called 
upon their friends and patronised them in the 
genuine old-fashioned manner, and when, even 
if dealers did not exist, the burly merchants 
were not ashamed of driving a trade in 
Rembrandts. But though so long a time has 
passed away since those receding days, the 
Flemings still are able to hold up their heads 
even in an exhibition at Paris, as more than one 
picture here attests. M. Van Beers’s “ Laitidre”’ 
is, if not the subject of a very attractive 
picture, at least a thoroughly characteristic 
type of the good-looking women of the Low 
Countries. In his other work, a triptych, there 
is but little to commend; the models are to 
the utmost degree strange and unnatural. 
Painted by a native of the interesting border- 
land between France and Belgium, M. de 
Winter’s “ Palm Sunday” shows us types of the 





frontier people, the old ladies, with their Flemish 





hooded cloaks and silver clasps, mingled with 
the more modernly-costumed young ladies with 
their flounces and furbelows. 

The Swiss artists send to this year’s Salo, 
more than one attractive picture. M. Ravel’s 
“ Drawing School,” representing a number of 
young ladies studying from an Italian model, ig 
no unsuccessful attempt to show the efforts made 
in the present day by the lady-artists to exce] in 
an art, specimensof which by whose fair handsare 
not quite so numerous on the walls of the Salon 
as they have been within the last few years on 
those of Burlington House. By a Swiss painter 
M. Pata, is the “ Giovannina Sononini under the 
Torture of the Inquisition,” a painful subject 
recalling terrible recollections. 

The “ Arrest in a Picard Village,” the work 
of a Stockholm painter, M. Salmson, jg 
praiseworthy: thought and care are shown in 
each of the many figures surrounding an un. 
happy girl who is in the hands of two stont 
gens-d’armes. An original and careful picture 
ascene from the Middle-age cnstoms of Den. 
mark, we owe to a Bohemian artist, M. Brozik, 
But notwithstanding the proverb, “Those who 
drink beer think beer” (M. Brozik was born in 
that most famous of beer countries, Pilsen), 
there is no evidence of weakness in his picture 
of the charming marriage custom of the game 
of chess between a betrothed couple, played in 
presence of the families of both “the Seigneur 
Strange and the beautiful Dagmar.” 

Two more pictures of every-day life and itg 
trials, and one of those of the past must be 
noticed before we end this article with a mention 
of the happily decreasing scenes from the great, 
Franco-German war of 1870-71. The first is M, 
Buland’s “ Offering to the Virgin,” in which the 
simple piety of a young child and that of an aged 
lady are carefully contrasted. Perhaps before the 
younger of these two devotees has passed many 
years of the life before her, she will remember 
the offerings she used to make in her village 
church, as did doubtless the elegant dancer of 
the Fenice of Venice, to whom we recall having 
seen given a superb bouquet in the cold weeks of 
last March,—a present that a whisper in the 
house stated had cost some 500 francs, and 
which same bouquet might have been seen the 
following day “offered to the Virgin,” and 
scenting with its delicious odour that mysterious 
and holy side chapel of St. Mark’s, where for so 
many centuries repentant sinners have received 
consolation. The second picture, by M. Ollivié 
Merson, {represents St. Isidore, the agricul. 
turist, rapt in an ecstacy, while a beautifal 
angel with pink wings is ploughing for the 
devout saint with his docile oxen. It is a picture 
that is deservediy thought not a little of. The 
modern scene we owe to M. Gervex, the 
“Return from the Ball,” in which Madame, bit- 
terly crying, has thrown herself down on the 
sofa in all her finery, while Monsieur, with an 
expression of being utterly bored, unbuttons 
his white kid gloves. The tale is left to the 
spectator to tell, and various certainly are the 
versions that one may make. a 

With the battle-pieces and scenes from mili- 
tary life we must close this article. These are, 
as we have already remarked, happily less 
numerous than in former years. It is to M. 
Castellani, a Belgian painter, that we owe the 
large and spirited picture of the terrible struggle 
of the marines at Bourget. M. Philippoteaux, 
whose powers are not unknown ix Hogland, 
sends a scene in the defence of Chiteaudun,—a 
night attack lighted by the flames of the burn- 
ing houses of the town. M. Detaille presents us 
with one of his carefully-painted and minute 
scenes, “ Champigny, December, 1870,” in which 
a chateau and its garden are being defended by 
a body of French soldiers; the old gardener 
in the foreground, in conversation with t / 
officers of the staff, is an admirable piece 0 
nature, and his simple, homely appearance 12 
the midst of the sad havoc of his beloved = 
and plants, forms a strong contrast to the 
seriousness of the bustle around. “ rye 
and its terrible battle is painted by Sout 
American, M. Pallitre: the curé who, in asking 
God’s pardon, orders his small band to _ 
is a touching incident. M. Médard’s Retrea 
is another terrible incident in the horrors a 
war; and M. Princeteau’s clever trooper, bine 
Vedette,” in the snow-storm, with his car = 
ready cocked, gives one no pleasant impress! 
of the duties of war. a of 

So much for the actual battle incidents. ~ 
M. Dupray’s amusing picture, the “ arene 3 
we have already spoken ; M. Berne Belleco 
“Sur le Terrain” is not quite so amusing: 
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regents two troopers stripped and preparing 
fora duel with their long sabres in the grass- 
grown moat of an old chiteau occupied as a 
parrack. It is a return to the more pleasing 
side of military life to see M. Aublet’s truthful, 
and above all diverting, picture, “The Re- 
servist’8 Wash-trough,” a picture possessing, in 
addition to its perfection of execution in the 
representation of actual facts, the amusing and 
amiable quality of creating a smile on the face 
of the most melancholy and blasé looker-on. 
This picture, common-place in subject, is never- 
theless ideal in its artistic treatment, possessing 
in a high degree the touch of the artist, which 
makes the most common material beeutiful, 
and showing also the difference between the 
art of the present century and that of previous 
epochs, in the greater intellectual research into 
the inner actions of the mind. 


Paris. 








THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Tuts valuable gallery has been recently under 
course of re-arrangement under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. G. Scharf, and will be opened to the 
public on Whit Monday in its new form. The 
collection was formerly rather crowded in the 
upstairs gallery attached toit; the same extent 
of space on the ground-floor, and immediately 
beneath the original gallery, has now been ob- 
tained in addition, and in consequence a much 
less crowded and better lighted arrangement of 
the pictures has been possible. The works which 
formerly hung on the wall opposite to the win- 
dows, and with all the disadvantage of lighting 
incident to such a position, are now distributed 
on side screens, and seen much more easily, and 
to better advantage. The portraits have been 
rearranged with careful regard to chronology 
and historical relation ; commencing at one end 
of the upper room with the oldest pictures, and 
having been continued chronologically to the 
further end, the order is continued in the 
opposite direction on the floor below, till it eomes 
down to the latest portraits nearly in the present 
gereration. Large boards, with easily legible 
inscriptions, have been placed over each main 
group, specifying in general terms the historical 
relation of the paintings comprised in that 
group, and the approximate dates between 
which their subjects lived. In addition to these 
two galleries, there is another room, one of the 
old refreshment-rooms of the International Exhi- 
bition, which has been altered, so as to be suit- 
able for a picture-gallery, under Mr. Scharf’s 
direction, and which is filled with two bequests 
of considerable interest. These are the pic- 
tures which were formerly getting dusty and 
grimy.on the top of the cases in the British 
Museum, and the portraits of emixent judges 
which formerly adorned Serjeants’ Inn, and 
which, on the demolition of that brotherhood, 
were spontaneously and very sensibly consigned 
to the National Portrait Gallery as the best use to 
make of them. The British Museum portraits 
are of course those of former benefactors or 
prominent managers of that institution. The 
fate which would have come upon them if left 
in their original position was illustrated prac- 
tically by some two or three of them having 
been left half cleaned, so as to show on one side 
the state in which they were when made over to 
the Portrait Gallery. They are now in the way 
of being well preserved, as well as made more 
accessible, Thanks are due to Mr. Scharf for 
the care he has given to arranging an exhibition 
of such national and historical interest. 








Burlington House Colonnade. — Sir: 
Chelsea gave the Royal party a right loyal 
Welcome on Saturday, and it was a pleasant 
sight on Sunday afternoon and evening to see 
the working folk with their children crowding 
over Albert Bridge, still dight with much 
bunting, and with its emblazoned “ Free for 
ever,” to enjoy the lawns and walks of Battersea 

ark. But it was less pleasant to see some 
Scores of hobbledehoys making rough play over 
the carved work and columnsof the famous colon- 
nade of old Burlington House, which lie close 
to the Albert Bridge, between the ride and the 
Tiver, in Battersea Park. Could not the loyal 
sian which was so successful in decking 
i Embankment and the bridges be enlisted 

Te-erect this colonnade, as an approach to 
raga Park from the river, in commemora- 
on of the freeing of the bridges and of the 
Royal visit P—A, 7, 
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REMARKS ON THE WORK OF THE SMITH 
IN THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, 
AND E(GHTEENTH CENTURIES.* 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Awvonc the manipulative arts connected with 
architecture, that of the smith, I think, appeals 
as strongly as any to the wsthetic mind. There 
is a strong sense of individual power and skill 
impressed upon one by the contemplation of 
works of beauty and ingenuity developed from 
the rough ore, which awakens to its fullest 
extent the sympathetic interest forming so im- 
portant a factor in the constitution of an 
“artistic” nature. The hand that wrought 
the interlacing scrolls and flowing leafage, cen- 
turies ago, has left its impress on the work so 
markedly that it seems, through them, stretched 
out to us in the universal brotherhood of art. 
I do not wish to compose a poetical exordium 
for my. paper, but unquestionably there is 
poetry in the subject. From the days of Homer 
to these of Longfellow and Mackay, bards have 
delighted to sing of the glowing forge and ring- 
ing anvil, and their music has furnished the 
motif to the great masters of harmony. Be- 
lieving the sense of beauty in art to beina 
great measure dependent upon extraneous asso- 
ciations and influences, rather than of a nature 
to be analysed and scientifically deduced from 
inherent qualities contained in the objects con- 
templated, I am unwilling, whilst looking at 
the productions forming the subject of our con- 
sideration, to eliminate entirely the element of 
sentiment in order to gain credit for a “highly 
practical” paper. 

The metal-work of the Renaissance fully par- 
takes of the incongruities, vagaries, and debase- 
ments common in the contemporary architec- 
ture, so irritating to the modern Medizvalists 
and purists, from whose platform it is easy to 
discover reasons why the greater part of the 
works of this class should not rank as high pro- 
ductions of art. But speaking generally as to 
the art of the period, much interest is awakened, 
and, indeed, many a lesson may be learned, 
from these very vagaries,—the outcome of an 
age when the increase of population was leading 
to a spirit of restlessness and travel, and the 
struggle between old formulas and new ideas 
developed constant incongruities and piquancies 
in the vigorous life which is so strongly reflected 
in the literature and art of these centuries. 
And, in the new motives and fresh impetus 
given to art-workmanship at this time may be 
found ample field and principles for study and 
judicious imitation, without reproducing extra- 
vagances for the sake of quaintness, or making 
precedent of failures. 

It is worthy of remark that, whereas in the 
earlier Gothic period the ironwork has a 
character of its own consonant with, but not in 
imitation of, the other architectural details of 
the time, in its later developments the orna- 
mental forms of wood and stonework were 
adopted by the smith and wrought with 
wondrous skill and finish, but with a correspond- 
ing loss of power. The introductiou of sheet- 
iron into use during the fourteenth century 
brought other tools into play than hammer and 
tongs, and although the new form of material 
was at first used with the simple adaptiveness 
and propriety so characteristic of the Mediwval 
workman, the greater ease of manipulation in 
time led to over-elaboration and imitation in 
lieu of natural treatment of the material. At 
the end of the fifteenth century we find the 
work of the smith, in locks, hinges, railings, &c., 
with all the detail characterising the contem- 
porary stonework, Traceries, crockets, finials, 
and foliations are executed by means of over- 
laying plates in many thicknesses riveted to- 
gether, chiselled, stamped, and chased. But the 
iron industry was now growing with great 
rapidity, and assuming a more important place 
than it had hitherto occupied. In the next 
century the southern forests of Germany and 
our own timber districts were glowing with 
furnaces, and with the increased facilities for 
the production of the metal came increase of 
power in dealing with it as an ornamental 
material. Inthe hands of those artist-workmen, 
who, encouraged and protected by the municipal 
systems, added so much to the power and 
wealth of the great independent or semi-inde- 
pendent cities of Central Europe, metallic design 
was developed with a vigour and freedom which 
left behind the architecture of the age,—then in 
the efflorescent decadence of an exhausted style. 





* By Mr. W. Penstone. Read at the meeting of the 
Association on the 23rd inst., as elsewhere mentioned, 
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And although this branch of work partook of 
the infusion of Classic detail with which, as 
with new blood, it was attempted to re-invigorate 
constructive design (and which did, indeed, give 
some sort of new life), it did so in a perfectly 
natural and adaptive manner. 

For the best examples of the work of the six- 
teenth and sevententh centuries we must turn 
to Germany,—certainly for the most numerous. 
The great imperial city of Augsburg and its 
neighbours seem to have especially fostered the 
art of the smith. The hinges and other iron- 
work on the doors of the Town-hall,—a building 
erected at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century by Elias Holl,—are very good 
examples of the treatment of flat iron, cut into 
scroll interlacing patterns, lined and worked 
up with the chisel. There is a peculiar cha- 
racter about this class of German work. The 
curves seem to have been suggested by the 
tentacles of the star-fish, Work of similar 
character is to be found at the Dom Kirche, 
which also contains some good railing. This 
latter, however, whilst showing a close grille of 
excellent design, and a beautiful corona of flow- 
ing scroll-work, is spoiled by the extraordinary 
freak of representing at the bottom a platform 
surrounded by balusters, in perspective, on the 
vertical plane! There are two or three railings 
of much beauty enclosing the chapels of the 
great Fugger family in the cathedral of St. 
Ulrich, the moulded baluster-standards of which 
deserve attention. The railing enclosing the 
Augustus fountain is a very remarkable work, 
consisting of a much-enriched corona of scrol]- 
work, above moulded uprights. The cloisters of 
St. Anne’s Church also contain some good work. 
At the Three Moors hostelry, in the same city, 
in the chamber shown as that of Antony Fugger, 
is an iron stove dated 1532, ornamented with 
scenes from the wars of Maximilian I. Augs- 
burg especially excelled in the use of the cold- 
chisel and chasing. Besides sword and dagger 
handles treated in this manner, detached statu- 
ettes were carved out of the hard metal. Con- 
sidering the much greater adaptability of other 
and mixed metals for this purpose, and the rapid 
oxidation to which iron is liable, one cannot but 
consider such labour as in a wrong direction. 
One of the most elaborate works of this descrip- 
tion is now at Longford Castle, near Salisbury. 
It is a chair presented by the city of Ausburg to 
the Emperor Rudolph II., decorated with small 
statues and reliefs representing events in the 
history of Roman emperors, most highly-wrought 
and chased. It is the work of Thomas Ruker, 
A.D. 1574. It is, of course, entirely out of our 
province to take up the subject of arms and 
armour, which at this period received the 
highest decorative skill of the smith; and such 
works as this may be relegated to the same 
class. 

I donot intend to make my paper a catalogue 
of the chief works in iron, but merely to point 
out a few accessible examples which are worthy 
the attention of the student. At Salzburg, 
Austria, in the Cemetery of St. Peter, are 
several grilles to tomb entrances of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The best of 
these is that of the Zillber family, 1640,—a good 
design, with the prevalent round iron scrolls, flat 
leaves, and repoussé masks. It is this period,— 
that of the sixteenth and early part of the 
seventeenth centuries,—which I consider fur- 
nishes the best examples of iron treatment, 
fully equal to, if not surpassing, any previous 
efforts of the smith in Germany, even at the 
best period of Gothic work. Most of the 
examples I have quoted belong to this era, and 
much work of this kind may be found scattered 
over Germany. Nuremberg, as might be ex- 
pected, contains many specimens. One inte- 
resting piece is the railing around the Schoen- 
brunnen fountain, the work of an Augsburg 
smith named Paul Koen. This encloses a fine 
structure of Pointed work, and the feeling in 
cuspings to cresting and buttressed standards is 
decidedly that of the Late Gothic; but the cha- 
racter of the foliage and scrolls to standards is 
of anindependent type. The grille itself is of a 
pattern much used,—cross diagonal bars form- 
ing a diamond pattern, those in one direction 
being placed square, and in the other edge-wise, 
the former passing through the latter. Scat- 
tered upon this ground are sprays of foliage and 
geometrical patterns entwining and inter- 
penetrating the bars. Another example of 
similar work may be found in vol. iii. of the 
Architectural Association Sketch-book, in a 
grille to a house at Frankfort, sketched by Mr. 





| Aldridge ; and on the same plate is a drawing 
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of gates to a chapel at Cologne, which is very 
suggestive in character, the lower part being 
filled in solid with wood and flat iron. The 
ancient Nuremberg houses contain many grilles. 
One very fine one is that to No. 37, Winkler- 
strasse. There is a fountain-enclosure of 
simpler character than the Schon-brunnen in 
the Ebner-strasse. Riveting is scarcely resorted 
to in this work. In the flat-iron the intersecting 
bars are halved and welded, and in the pre- 
valent round-bar work they pass through eyes 
in the opposing stalk. The branches are well 
welded on, the larger ones often uniting inside a 
cup terminating the main stem. The lines 
generally flow easily out of one another, spiral 
patterns predominating. The round smaller 
stalks flatten into sprays or small leaves, whilst 
the larger terminations are cut from the sheet 
into the form of leaves or foliated masks. These 
were often painted and gilt, or repoussé, and 
lined with the chisel. Quaint forms, recalling, 
perhaps representing, the gnomes and dwarfs 
with which Teutonic imagination peopled the 
depths of the forest and recesses of the mine, 
are very generally introduced, being boldly in- 
dicated by the chisel in the flattened iron. The 
work displays a suitable amount of finish, but 
the marks of the forge are not obliterated by 
the file. But the most noticeable feature of this 
early German Renaissance work is the beautiful 
flower termination so generally used, and which 
I consider a triumph of just conventionalism. 
Petals, stem, calyx, leafage, and buds are repre- 
sented in an illustrative and general, rather than 
an imitative manner,—a treatment more in 
accordance with true principles than the closer 
renderings of specific flowers, beautifully exe- 
cuted as these are found in later work. 
These terminations severely test the powers 
of the modern smith in reproduction, being 
formed by intricate pieces not riveted or 
soldered, but welded together from the furnace. 
(Indeed, there are many operations of the old 
smiths which appear to have been lost, as, for 
instance, that by which the railings of the tomb 
of the Emperor Maximilian at Innsbriick were 
formed. Here leafage, undoubtedly of repoussé 
work, has been applied to the baluster-formed 
uprights in such a manner that it appears as if 
wrought in one piece.) There is a very careful 
drawing, by Mr. Anderson, in the last volume of 
the Sketch-book, of one of the flowers I have 
been speaking of. At Munich some good street 
work still remains. The church of Notre Dame 
formerly contained some very fine inclosures of 
early seventeenth-century work; but during 
its “restoration” in 1860 these were taken out 
and probably destroyed,—a fate that has, I fear, 
too often overtaken ecclesiastical work of this 
description during the earlier stages of the 
Gothic restoration movement. At Bremn, on 
the Moselle, there is, I believe, a curious iron 
pulpit dated 1663, but I have not been able to 
find any illustration of it. From the end of the 
sixteenth century to the middle of the eighteenth 
century it was everywhere the customin Germany 
to ornament tombs with iron crosses,—though 
they have been very generally removed, in some 
instances being preserved in the vaults belonging 
to the burial-ground. They were generally 
painted in oil, and part gilt, and have often a 
small locked box or reliquary at the intersection. 
A good specimen of the general style of these 
may be seen in the South Kensington collection, 
in the form of a cruciform candelabrum; also 
some examples of cruciform lamp-suspenders 
used in lighting churches. Cressets or torch- 
holders, and other funereal furniture in wrought- 
iron of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
have been often preserved in churches ; and the 
cathedral of Cologne possesses some remarkably 
fine examples of these. There is some good 
ironwork in the cathedrals of Ulm and Ratisbon. 

The work of the period I have been dwelling 
on is characterised by a boldness and vigour 
which, later, became much refined upon. The 
features and details of Classic art, which in Italy 
were re-developed with a refinement due to the 
presence of the ancient models and to the 
character of the people, received at the hands 
of the Northern smith, in their earlier intro- 
duction, a very free translation, in which the 
element of what may be termed elegance was 
often entirely lost, whilst that of power was 
intensified. A remarkable exemplification of this 
spirit in art will be doubtless familiar to students 
of the great master of the German Renais- 
sance, Albert Diirer, whcse sketches and adapta- 
tions from works of the Italian painters display 
a total indifference to their refinements, and 
exaggerations of their most forcible points. In 


truth, until the seventeenth century the influence 
of the revival was but little felt in German 
metal work, the artists in which, taking a 
departure from the forms of the later Gothic, 
had formed in the previous century or so a 
school of their own, of great originality. But 
the Thirty Years’ War, paralysing the industries 
of Germany, seems to have stopped the full 
development of this national style, and that 
country never recovered her pre-eminence in 
this direction. The work of the latter part of 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries 
succumbed entirely to the Classic spirit every- 
where triumphant, and except for a somewhat 
sturdier rendering there is little to characterise 
this later work from that of other countries. 
The execution is always good. Rich work of the 
heraldic “lambrequin” character was often 
compiled by various flat pieces overlaid and 
welded at the stem, but branched, twisted, and 
curved in various directions as they develop. 

In Italy, naturally the return to classical 
traditions appears at a date anterior to their 
acceptance in other countries. Thus, in the 
well-known lantern and torch-holders affixed to 
the Strozzi Palace, these forms are adopted at a 
period when works of the Pointed style were 
being carried on everywhere. They are the 
work of Niccolo Grasso, about 1480. The warm 
climate of the South led to the extensive use of 
balconies and railings and openwork window 
panels, which muy be found in great profusion 
in most of the Italian cities, especially Venice,— 
mostly of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
date. They are usually of scroll treatment, in 
a combination of flat and round iron, with 
moulded bands, devoid of applied or cut leaf- 
work, but of an infinite variety of pattern,—re- 
entering curves being very generally used. 
Close diaper grilles, with rosettes, are, however, 
frequently met with. In the lighter forms, 
what may be called “riband-work” is much 
employed,—the iron used being of the thickness 
of about one-eighth of an inch, doubling upon 
itself, and confined to the shape required by ties 
of thin metal. Beautiful chains"of this descrip- 
tion were used for hanging lamps, and are fre- 
quently picked up by the fortunate hunter in 
bric-d-brac. Stands for majolica bowls are 
another form in which much fine work was exe- 
cuted by the smith. 

France possesses some very good forged work, 
although it is not nearly as plentiful as in 
Germany. This may be in part owing to the 
excesses of the Revolutionists, who, however, 
like our Ironsides, are doubtless credited with 
more destructiveness than is their actual due. 
In the wholesale demolition of chiteaux and 
desecration of churches, such easily-removable 
work as iron gates and grilles have, doubtless, 
disappeared toa large extent. Paris, however, 
contains many examples of fanlight openwork, 
chiefly of a late date; but there are two of 
these, of the end of the sixteenth century, well 
worthy of remark. One is from a door to the 
Church of St. Nicholas des Champs,—semi- 
circular in form, fixed in two halves in a wooden 
frame; fleur.de-lys ornaments cover the points 
of contact of the bars, and rosette terminations 
are used, formed by many thicknesses of serrated 
sheet iron. The initials 8. N. and S.J. occur in 
the centre. A fanlight somewhat similar is to be 
found in the Rue St. Paul. The Louvre contains 
a work of the smith which, like our Hampton 
Court screens, is monumental in character, and 
affords the best example of this industry in 
France at its best period. I refer to the two 
gates in the Apollo Gallery. Perhaps some of 
my hearers who may be well acquainted with 
French architectural literature may be able 
to refer me to good illustrations of ‘these. 
These magnificent specimens were discovered 
in the reign of Louis Philippe, at the Chiteau 
des Maisons Lafitte, in a sadly neglected 
state. They are of late sixteenth-century date, 
and one is said to be the work of a French- 
man and one of a German. They have been 
very carefully restored, the firm into whose 
hands they were entrusted having practised 
their workmen for months on similar work before 
taking them in hand,—a contrast to the treat- 
ment of our Hampton Court screens, which 
have been very indifferently repaired. ‘The 
Louvre-gates are of a purer classical type than 
ours, and the details of construction are better. 
The structure of the design, however, is too 
directly imitative of wood-panelling, and there 
is too much repetition in the forms. These 
possess much grace of outline, and the top 
panel, representing amorini crowning Time, is a 
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Lycée Napoléon is a seventeenth-century gril} 
of good design, in five panels,—those at bottom 
being well filled with a pattern of many parts 
the centre ones with open upright bars, and the 
top large panel occupied by a shield surrounded 
by flowing scrolls. There are some balconies 
typical of the thirteenth century style at L’Keolg 
Centrale des Arts,formerly the ancient Hétel Salé, 
In the latter part of the seventeenth century, the 
lines of design in iron follow very generally the 
contortions characterising the school of decora. 
tion termed “rococo.” The applied leafage ig 
often of bronze. At Fontainebleau is a wrought. 
iron railing of seventeenth-century work. 
manship, surrounding the moat; and similar 
enclosures may be met with in a few of the 
chateaux remaining of this period. The cathe. 
dral at Rouen contains a railing of the reign of 
Louis XTII., enclosing the chapel of St. Eustache, 
At Nancy, in the eighteenth century; Jean 
La-Man, smith in ordinary to Stanislaus, king 
of Poland, executed many remarkable works in 
iron which are amongst the cherished monn. 
ments of the ancient capital of Lorraine. They 
have, I believe, been illustrated in a special 
work. At Toulouse, in the Museum Garden, ig 
a well with ironwork of the seventeenth cen. 
tury, of somewhat eccentric design. A similar 
example of the same period may be found at 
Mothault, in Belgium, and there is one in the 
Hétel Cluny at Paris. Window panels of similar 
character to the Italian ones we have mentioned, 
and altar-rails of like design, may be found in 
provincial towns, more especially in the southern 
provinces. I exhibit sketches of some from La 
Ferté Bernard and Nogent-le-Retun. The dili- 
gent explorer may find some few of the old 
sign-brackets remaining in Paris and other 
cities, from which were displayed the trade. 
marks or insignia once in universal use amongst 
tradesmen, but now displayed only by publicans 
and pawnbrokers. These were often of elabo. 
rate construction, as in the example now in 
South Kensington. Also, though now very 
scarce, there are, I believe, to be found some of 
the old “‘lanternes” of decorative character, 
from which were suspended the oil-lamps used 
in street lighting, and which acquired so terrible 
a significance during the first Revolution. 

A most interesting and quaint work on iron 
was published in the year 1627 at La-Fléche, by 
one Mathurin Jousse, a provincial working 
smith, who also issued treatises on perspective 
and carpentry. It contains a number of designs, 
chiefly for locks, keys, and similar work, which 
are marked by great spirit and invention. The 
original work is very scarce, but it has, I 
believe, been partially reproduced in fac- 
simile. 

The elaborate door-furniture produced in 
Italy and France during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries forms a subject in itself, and 
has, I believe, been so treated in a volume lately 
published in Paris. The knockers especially are 
of great variety and richness, containing often 
groups of figures executed in the highest style of 
art, such as the well-known one at the Palace 
Pisano, Venice, representing Neptune and sea- 
horses. These, however, belong more properly 
to the art of the sculptor and founder than to 
that of the smith. Many examples are pro- 
duced entirely by the chisel and file. But the 
simpler varieties, such as two I have sketched 
at Caudebee, will often afford good hints for the 
treatment of ordinary work. There is a fine 
knocker brought from Paris at Barnard’s Inn, 
Holborn. 

In this rapid sketch I can but just allude to 
the work in other countries. That in the Low 
Countries assimilates in character to the French, 
although, perhaps, heavier in style. At Ferét, 
near Brussels, in the Church of St. Denis, are 
some good gates, date 1760. At Bruges may 
be seen some few wrought-iron finials to its 
many gables,—notably, one in the Rue du Fil, 
dated 1628. Spain possesses much remarkable 
work in iron, characterised by the ornateness 
displayed by its architecture. In Switzerland 
also some fine work may be found in window 
grilles. As I have remarked about the ety 
so in the works of Italy, France, Spain, England, 
and the Low Countries, the national distinctions 
in style are but faintly marked from the onen 
teenth century. Scrolls, masks, acanthus an 4 
other leafage, urns, spears, shields, swords, an 
other forms, all modelled on distinctly im 
precedent, are used in a similar manner in a 
countries to produce works of great ronnes 
and beauty, but which often convey 4 passe 
over-elaboration and artificial effects unsuitable 
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noticed, the rendering of this Classic detail is 
yigorous rather than elegant. In France, the 


facile and versatile spirit of the nation is dis- 
played by graceful combinations of curvature 
and easy adaptations from antique models. In 
Holland, there is often an affected quaintness, 
whilst in our own country there is to be dis- 
covered @ certain sense of fitness, a degree of 
independence, which makes much of our work 
most valuable and suggestive. But these 
differences are of so subtle a nature that it 


would require @ much more exhaustive paper: 


than mine to analyse them; and we must 
remember that the interchange of work and 
workmen among the different nations tended 
mach to obliterate local characteristics.* 








A SUMPTUOUS PIANOFORTE. 


Since Mr. Tadema set the example, it seems 
not improbable that the beautifying of the 
onter case of the pianoforte will become a 
fashion with those who can afford it. Messrs. 
Wright & Mansfield, of New Bond-street, have 
asked our attention to one which they have 
just completed for Sir Julian Goldsmid, and 
which is unquestionably a splendid specimen of 
workmanship in wood inlay. The top of the lid 
js decorated with a double inlaid band round 
the edges, with panels over part of the surface 
bordered by similar bands, and filled with sprigs 
of flowers and foliage executed in inlay; the 
sides are diapered in a small geometrical 
pattern with very good effect, along with other 
ornament of @ more Renaissance type. The 
execution of the diaper-work, consisting as it 
does of multitudes of very small pieces, is a 
most perfect piece of painstaking workmanship. 
The effect of the whole is good; the legs of the 
instrument seemed to us rather wanting in 
massive and characteristic treatment, their 
decoration is hardly distinguished from that of 
the other parts of the case sufficiently ; it should 
have been more constructive. 

While commenting on the subject, however, 
we cannot help suggesting that the value of 
such decoration is, after all, ultimately in the 
idea embodied in the design, rather than in 
mere workmanship, however refined. This is 
exactly what is deficient in the present instance. 
There is nothing in the design specially related 
tothe purpose of the instrument, nothing, in fact, 
suggestive of any leading motive at all. The 
decoration is suitable to the process employed, 
and it is in quiet and good taste; but it hardly 
seems worth while to spend a good many hundred 
pounds in producing, in a very costly manner, 
designs of which no more can be said than this. 








WESTMINSTER 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


_ INsome temporary buildings in Victoria-street 
18 to be seen at present an extraordinary medley 
of objects which have been collected together 
under the above title, the exhibition being con- 
fined to “ the bond.fide work of persons belonging 
tothe working classes resident within the London 
Postal District.” The peculiarity of the exhibi- 
tion is that it does not represent for the most 
Part the best work of people in the particular 
craft in which they have been trained, but their 
amusements out of working-hours. We have 
cardboard designs by a pork-butcher, glass 
Pictures by a foreman engineer, pictures by a 
Police constable, pencil drawings by a brass- 
finisher, and so on ad infinitum. It is very 
desirable that the executants of these contri- 
butions should have such harmless and agree- 
able work to amuse their leisure hours, bat why 
should be collected and exhibited passes our 
Powers of comprehension. The best portion of 
the exhibition appears to be the mechanical speci- 
nens, which are mostly made by people engaged 
in the craft which they illustrate. The art ele. 
nent in the exhibition is what might be expected 
ee the system on which it is got up, just 
sia to. There are a few bits of modelling 
h are interesting and praiseworthy as the 
Fenection of hard-toiling men trying to get a 
va intellectual recreation in the land of art; 
bo & large part of the exhibits which come 
er the artistic classes is so bad that we 
yaunot conceive that their collocation can 
ve any effect except to vitiate the 
a of those who visit the collection. As 
there ticant specimen of what is to be found 
*® we may mention a large object libellously 
ete 





* The remainder in our next, 





called a model of St. Panl’s Cathedral, “ executed 
in pure sugar,—the largest ever made,” and we 
devoutly hope the last. The mere admission of 
such a monstrosity as this is enough to stamp 
the undertaking as beneath criticism from an 
artistic point of view. To some it will appear 
to be the result of a spirit of patronage of “ the 
lower orders” by a few wealthy and influential 
people; but the names of some of those con- 
cerned forbid this belief: it is simply a question 
of judgment, and we must be content to differ 
from them on that ground. An exhibition of 
this sort might be made a very good thing, an 
interest and an incentive to improvement on the 
part of the contributors; but certainly this is 
not the way to do it. An exhibition ona similar 
footing of the efforts, in their leisure time, of 
West-End people in arts which they did not 
properly understand would hardly be spoken of 
very respectfully, though the work would, no 
doubt, bé absolutely better; and why are “the 
working classes” to be encouraged to do this 
kind of thing in public, and what good is to 
come of it ? 








A NEW THEATRE FOR GLASGOW. 


Mr. Frank Matcuam having been commis- 
sioned by the Central Halls Company (Limited) 
to submit designs for the erection of a new 
theatre in Sauchiehall-street, has been appointed 
architect, and the building is now in course of 
construction. The principal entrance (through 
a great hall and staircase) is in Sauchiehall- 
street, with minor approaches and exits in 
Renfield and Renfrew streets. The auditorium 
consists of orchestra stalls, pit stalls, and pit, on 
the ground-floor, with dress-circle and boxes 
above, and balcony and gallery over all. In 
addition to these, the architect provides crush- 
rooms, ladies’ and gentlemen’s retiring-rooms, 
together with smoking saloon and refreshment 
buffets in communication with all parts of the 
house. The theatre will be fitted up with all 
the most modern improvements. 








VICTORIA DWELLINGS ASSOCIATION. 
BUILDINGS AT STROUD VALE, ISLINGTON. 


Tuis Association was started in 1876 under 
the name of “The Metropolitan Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Association,’ and imme- 
diately received the countenance and support 
of a large number of influential persons. 

As our readers may remember, the first 
blocks of buildings erected by this Association, 
and adjoining Battersea Park, were formally 
opened in June, 1877, by the Prime Minister, 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, on which occasion he 
was specially charged by her Majesty to express 
her hopes for the success of the Association, and 
to announce her formal sanction to its change of 
name to the “ Victoria Dwellings Association.” 

The blocks of buildings at Battersea are 
partly for artisans and partly for labourers, &c. ; 
they stand on ground obtained from the Govern- 
ment at a very moderate cost, and provide for 
about 950 persons. They were described in our 
pages at the time. 

The Association proceeded to take on a long 
lease a neglected plot of ground at Copenhagen- 
fields, called Stroud-vale, occupied by a very 
low class of population, and in honses quite 
unfit for human habitations. The old houses 
have now nearly all disappeared. Two blocks 
of labourers’ dwellings, containing together 440 
rooms, and providing for over 1,100 persons, 
were completed last year, and filled immediately 
with tenants; while a third block, with 380 
rooms, to provide for about 900 persons more, 
has been begun. The memorial stone of this 
new block was laid with ceremony on the 
24th inst. by Mr. R. Assheton Cross, M.P. The 
entire group of buildings here erected, and in 
course of erection, by the Association was 
formally named by Mr. Cross “ The Beaconsfield 
Buildings,” and we are informed that applica- 
tions are already registered on the books of the 
Association by persons sufficient to occupy this 
block as soon as completed, which it is expected 
to be by the end of this year. We will take 
occasion to visit the buildings presently. 

It is difficult to see a more wise investment 
of the money of the people of this country 
than is to be found in the permanent buildings, 
fully occupied by tenants, which have risen, and 
will rise, under the auspices of such associations 
if capital is supplied to it to an extent at all 
commensurate with the magnitude of the 
demand ; an investment which may he favourably 


contrasted with loans to foreign governments, too 
often of the most insecure character, or in aid 
of enterprises destined to benefit foreign popu- 
lations rather than our own, and of which the 
management and success must be a matter of 
faith rather than (as in cases like these) of 
practical experience under the personal observa- 
tion of those who invest. 








THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS AND THE 
DULWICH COLLEGE FUNDS. 
THE PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Tue latest r icheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for t+ future management of the 
Dulwich College foundation and estate appears 
to have provoked a stronger opposition on the 
part of the southern parishes even than any of 
those which preceded it, all of which, it may be 
observed, proved abortive. By the new scheme 
it is proposed to raise the fees at the Upper 
School at Dulwich College; to abolish alto- 
gether the Lower School; and to erect a new 
school for middle-class education at Camber- 
well, in ‘connexion with what is known as 
Wilson’s Foundation. It is then further pro- 
posed, under the scheme, to expend 90,0001. of 
the funds of the college estate in the erection 
of new schools for the four northern parishes 
named in Alleyn’s bequest,—namely, St. Luke’s, 
St. Botolph’s, and two others,—and also to expend 
5,0001. a-year for the maintenance of such 
schools. To all these proposals the strongest 
opposition is being offered by the southern 
parishes, and Parliament is to be asked to 
reject the scheme in its entirety. It is con- 
tended, as regards the proposal to increase the 
fees at the Upper School, that it would prac- 
tically shut out all those whom the founder 
intended to benefit, and confine it altogether to 
the wealthy classes, whilst it is also urged that 
the Lower School, instead of being closed, ought 
to be improved, and brought into closer con- 
nexion with the Upper School. As respects the 
proposal to erect a new middle-class school at 
Camberwell, in connexion with Wilson’s Founda- 
tion, it is contended that no interference what- 
ever ought to take place with the last-named 
foundation, and that with the very large popu- 
lation of Camberwell, and the districts imme- 
diately around (Camberwell alone containing a 
larger population than the four northern parishes 
combined), there is ample room both for the 
Lower School at Dulwich, and a new school at 
Camberwell, belonging to Wilson’s Charity, 
which the trustees of that foundation contem- 
plate erecting. It may be observed that at a 
public meeting recently held in Camberwell, 
when resolutions against the scheme were 
carried, Mr. Turney, chairman of the Camber- 
well Vestry, and one of the governors of Dulwich 
College, who presided, incidentally stated that 
the College Estate contained about 1,000 acres; 
that the present income was something like 
80,0001. per annum; and that by the sale of 
ground-rents it was increasing at the rate of 
something like 300/. a year. 








BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


TE eleventh meeting of the session was held 
on the 21st inst., Mr. Syer Cuming, F'.S.A. (Scot.), 
in the chair. Some charming paintings, copied 
from the rood-screen of Westall Church, Suffolk, 
were exhibited by Mr. Watling. This screen 
has a remarkable series of figures of apostles 
and saints, each with his proper emblem, and of 
fifteenth-century work. Mr. Cecil Brent, F.S.A., 
exhibited a small cylinder of Assyriun date, the 
inscription upon which was rendered by Mr. 
de Gray Birch, F.R.8.L. Mr. Morgan, F.S.A., 
described a Spanish figure of the Virgin Mary, 
which is said by tradition to have been carried 
by the Christians before their armies during the 
Moorish wars. It is abopt 18in. in height, and 
is admirably carved. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
described a series of fragments of Samian ware, 
recently found in excavations near the Bank. 
They are for the most part ornamented, and 
are remarkable for showing traces of some great 
fire in remote times, many being burned black, 
a peculiarity which has frequently been met 
with in other parts of London. * 

The first paper was by Mr. W. G. Fretton, 
F.S.A., “On the Antiquarian Losses in Coventry 
during the last 150 years.” The history and 
position of all the ancient buildings of the city 
which have been demolished during that period 





were passed in review, and the circumstances of 





their removal were dwelt upon. Their demoli- 
tion was occasioned for the most part by the 
indifference of their custodians, who appear to 
have had no interest in them as examples of 
art. A similar record might be made of almost 
every other ancient town in the country. The 
loss of the beautiful market cross and of the 
town gates was especially dwelt upon. The 
restoration of the churches has resulted in 
several ancient features being brought to light, 
but much unnecessary “newness” has been 
given to these buildings. 

In the discussion which followed, the principle 
of removing the work of the last 200 years 
in so-called restorations was condemned by 
several speakers. These were evidences of the 
history of the buildings, as well as the features 
of the older date, and should be retained. 


The second paper was by Mr. Pinches, who. 


described the remarkable bronze gates recently 
brought to light by Mr. Rassam at Balawat, 
nine miles from Nimroud. The circumstances 
of the discovery, the position, and the whole 
series of the figures on the bronze plates, were 
passed in review, and were illustrated by 
several admirable photographs. The so-called 
Greek figures were referred to, and the pecu- 
liarities of the armour pointed out. 








THE MONUMENT TO FREDERICK 
WILLIAM III. AT COLOGNE. 


Tux history of the equestrian statue of which 
we give an illustration in this issue is a some- 
what chequered one, for its erection, especially 
in its first stages, has seen more vicissitudes 
and given rise probably to more heartburnings 
than are usual even in the case of public monu- 
ments. Twice competition was invited, and 
twice it failed to satisfy the views of the com. 
mittee charged with carrying out the construc- 
tion of the monument. 
as far back as 1860, to erect a statue to the 
King of the Hohenzollerns under whose reign 
the Rhine Provinces were finally incorporated 
with the Prussian monarchy. When compe- 
tition was invited in that year, thirteen models 
were sent in; but not one of them was found 
practicable of execution. And when, two years 
later, competitors were once more asked to 
submit designs, strangely enough the same un- 
satisfactory result followed, the committee not 
being able to adopt one from those submitted. 
However, something had to be done; it was, 
therefore, resolved, in 1865, to select two of the 
sculptors who had already sent in models, and 
to commission them with the execution of the 
monument.. They were Gustav Bliser and Her- 
mann Schievelbein, both of Berlin. The former 
was charged to execute the equestrian statue, 
the latter the base, with the figures surrounding 
it. _Unfortunately, Schievelbein died in 1867, 
and the task of executing the whole monument 
devolved upon Bliser. The latter drew up a 
fresh and somewhat simpler design for the base ; 
but he also was not destined to complete the 
work; he died early in 1874, During his life, 
however, the equestrian statue, the four corner 
figures of the’ base (Bliicher, Biilow, Kleist, and 
York), as well as those of the front and back 
(Stein aud Hardenberg), were completed, partly 
also cast. After his death the committee con- 
fided the completion of tke monument to the 
sculptors A. Calandrelli and R. Schweinitz, of 
Berlin. The former undertook the execution of 
the reliefs of the base, for which the designs 
were then still wanting, as well as of the upper 
socle, while Schweinitz carried out the comple- 
tion of the figures of the two longer sides. The 
statues of the one side.(Schin, Solm, Scharn- 
horst, Beuth, and W. von Humboldt) had already 
been begun, those of the other (A. von Hum- 
boldt, Niebuhr, Gneisenau, Arndt, and Motz) 
were entirely the creation of Schweinitz. Early 
in 1878 the casting was completed, the base of 
Swedish granite erected, and the whole monu- 
ment was finally mounted in the same summer, 
the latter work taking up several months. The 
unveiling took place on the 26th of September, 
in the presence of the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany, the Crown Prince, and other royal 
and distinguished personages. 

The monument, which has been placed 
in the square extending from the Giirzenich 
to near the Rhine, and obtained by pulling 
down the old Exchange and other buildings, 
is a very successful piece of sculpture, the 
variously grouped figures of eminent men of the 
reign of Frederick William III. conveying to 
the German mind a vivid impression of the 


It had been resolved,, 
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history of those eventful times. While the 
equestian statue of the king (above life-size) is 
the principal feature of the whole, the forms 
(over 9 ft. high) of the warriors, statesmen, and 
men of letters surrounding the upper story of 
the base illustrate the progress made by the 
Rhine Provinces under Prussian rule; the figures 
of the friezes, on a somewhat smaller scale, 
elucidating this still farther. The king is re- 
presented with head uncovered, holding in the 
right the sceptre, the left guiding the quietly 
stepping horse. From his shoulders flows a 
mantle covered with eagles. The face is exe- 
cuted with great fidelity, and exhibits a noble, 
if somewhat serious, expression. The king looks 
towards the east, towards the Rhine, as if to 
indicate that he has gained this much praised 


and much fought for river for Germany. The: 


front of the base bears, supported by genii of 
Justice and Lenity, a tablet with the inscrip- 
tion: “Dem Koénige Friedrich Wilhelm III. die 
dankbaren Rheinlande.” (“To King Frederick 
William III. the grateful Rhine Provinces.’) 
Below is the year 1865. At the four corners of 
the polished granite base, which project to some 
extent, are placed the generals of the Wars of 
Liberation, Bliicher and York, Kleist and Biilow; 
the two former on the eastern side, the two 
latter on the western side. Hardenberg, who 
at the time of possession being taken of the 
Rhine Provinces was at the head of the Prussian 
ministry, occupies the place of the front narrow 
side, while Stein is on the opposite side. The 
southern face shows us the figures of Gnei- 
senau, KE. M. Arndt, Niebuhr, Alexander von 
Humboldt, and the Finance Minister Motz; the 
northern, the forms of Scharnhorst, President 
Count Solm, Beuth, von Schén, and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt. Below this upper socle is a 
second, its sides filled with reliefs. They illus- 
trate the history of culture in the Rhine 
Provinces since 1815, the most important per- 
formances in the spheres of arts and sciences, 
commerce, industry, and traffic being typified 
by their respective representatives. Although 
there are forms among them which donot belong 
to the closer limits of the Rhine Provinces, but 
rather to the wider German fatherland, this 
has been done with a view of paying a tribute 
to the benefit the men here represented have 
rendered to the countries of the Rhine, always a 
susceptible soil for advancement and progress. 
If, for instance, Borsig, the late well-known manu- 
facturer of locomotives, appears here, it must be 
remembered that he supplied the first engines for 
Rhenish railways; further that Schinkel gave a 
new starting-point to architecture on the Rhine ; 
that Dr. Hufeland worked in the domain of 
medicine, Fichte and Schleiermacher gave an 
impetus to philosophical studies, the poets 
Korner and Riickert by their patriotic songs 
aroused and electrified the national feeling of 
the Rhinelanders. Men like Haniel and Dier- 
gardt, Stinnes aud Merkens, Camphausen and 
von der Heydt, A. W. von Schlegel, Kaulbach, 
Schadow, Lessing, and Bendemann, Max von 
Schenkendorf, also Professors von Walther and 
Welcker, are quite in their place here. The 
building of Cologne Cathedral is brought to 
mind by the figures of King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., Cardinal von Geissel, von Wittgen- 
stein, von Groote, Zwirner, and others, while 
Wallraff and Boisserée have found places here 
on account of their labour for Cologne art. The 
reliefs are extremely life-like, and exhibit great 
plasticity. It may be incidentally mentioned 
that the late King Frederick William IV. pro- 
claimed Cologne Cathedral the symbol of Ger- 
man unity; his successor, the present German 
emperor, has fulfilled this prophecy, by making 
that unification a reality. The cathedral and 
the monument are two pearls in the architec- 
tural crown of old Cologne. 

The total height of the monument is about 
48 ft. The equestrian statue has a height of 
25 ft., and is consequently the highest in Germany, 
the statue of Frederick the Great in Berlin 
being only 19 ft. in height. The total weight 
of the monument is about 35 tons, that of the 
equestrian statue 12 tons. 








Edinburgh Architectural Association.— 
The usual fortnightly meeting of this association 
was held on the 21st inst., the president, Mr. 
W. T. Russell, in the chair, when a paper on 
“Elgin and its Cathedral” was read by Mr. 
Robert Menzies. The paper gave a minute de- 
scription of the cathedral, and was illustrated 
oat views shown by means of the oxyhydrogen 
ight. 
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THE PADDINGTON BRANCH OF THz 
LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 


Tue directors of the London Joint-Stock Bank 
having acquired the premises situated at the 
corner of Craven-road and Eastbourne-terragg 
determined to erect a new building on that sit, 
for their Paddington Branch, the businegs of 
which had grown beyond the contracted capa. 
bilities of their present establishment, Th, 
accordingly instructed their architects, Mest 
Isaacs & Florence, of Verulam-buildings, Gray's, 
inn, to prepare a design for the pro 
structure, and, this being approved, tenderg 
were received, and the new building wag oom, 
menced in the autumn of last year. 

The ground floor is principally devoted to the 
banking office, which is entered from a project. 
ing porch at the angle of the site extending over 
the areas on either side. This office ig 25 f 
long by 23 ft. broad, and 16 ft. in height, and 
an appearance of considerably greater length ig 
given by the mahogany screens dividing it from 
the manager’s room and the waiting-room 
adjoining, being glazed with clear glass for the 
greater part of their height, the lower portion 
only being ground and embossed. 

The counter, desks, screens, and fittings 
throughout are executed in Spanish mahogany 
by Mr. Frederick Sage, as are also the doors, 
window-sashes, &c.; the space in front of the 
counter being laid with Minton’s tiles. 

In the rear of the clerks’ desk is the stone 
staircase down to the basement, and also the lift 
for the bullion, books, and plate-chests,—the 
latter provided by Messrs. Goddard & Co., engi. 
neers. Great care has been taken in the con. 
struction of the basement, which contains two 
large strong-rooms, and a third, or bullion-room, 
approached through one of the strong-rooms 
only. This strong-room and the bullion-rcom 
are lined throughout by Messrs. Chubb with 
iron plating, and provided with strong iron 
doors and gates. In this floor are placed the 
messenger’s room and the clerks’ lavatories, &c., 
and each compartment is connected by electric 
bells and alarms with the manager’s rooms on 
the upper floors The private entrance to. the 
manager's residence is placed at the end of the 
side in Eastbourne-terrace, and leads through 
an entrance-hall to the principal staircase, 

On the first-floor are the dining and drawing 
rooms, 20 ft. by 16 ft. and 23 ft. by 16 ft. re. 
spectively, the drawing-room having in addition 
a circular oriel window over the porch, 6ft. in 
diameter. 

On the floor above are three bedrooms, the 
principal one having the oriel the same size as 
below. The top floor contains kitchen, scullery, 
and two bedrooms, a service-lift communicating 
with the lower floors. 

The frontages in Craven-road and Eastbourne- 
terrace are executed in Portland stone, the 
principal entrance having a semicircular-headed 
archway in red polished Aberdeen granite. The 
period chosen as regards the elevation is that of 
the Early Renaissance, with slightly-projecting 
pilasters on the first and second floors, crowned 
by a cornice with a richly-carved frieze, and 
surmounted by an attic story, with small fluted 
pilasters at regular intervals, breaking into s 
pediment at the canted angle, and the whole 
finished by an open balustrade, The caps to 
the pilasters, panels to the windows, and 
spandrels to the porch, &c., are all enriched by 
carving, the whole of which has been executed 
by Mr. Bromfield. 

Fireproof construction has been used in the 
ground and first floors, and the works have 
been substantially carried out by Messrs. Wm. 
Scrivener & Co., the contractors. 

The total cost, inclusive of fittings and 
linings to strong rooms, amounts to about 7,000l. 
The new branch will be opened for business 0D 
(this) Saturday morning, May 31st. 








WELLINGTON BARRACKS, ST. JAMES’S 
PARK. 


Tux chapel here, after being closed for a long 
time for alterations, has been again opened for 
service, and will not be recognised by those who 
knew it previously. A very large sum of money 
has been spent upon it, and we may find an op- 
portunity to giye some particulars. The designs 
of all the mosaic work, stained glass, and reer 
brasses were prepared by Messrs. why doe 
Bell, the execution of the glass and mar e 
mosaics has been by Messrs. Salviati & Burke, 


sind the whole work has been under the perso” 
superintendence of Mr. Street, R.A. 
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THE HERTFORD BRITISH HOSPITAL, NEAR PARIS.——Plan. 
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APPROXIMATE SCALE OF FEET. 








THE HERTFORD BRITISH HOSPITAL. 


We add a plan, according to promise, to the 
account and view of the hospital founded in Paris 
by Sir Richard Wallace, given in our last.* As 
now arranged and in use, the beds are more 
evenly spaced than they are shown to be on 
the plan. 








BILLS OF QUANTITIES: THEIR PROPER 
RELATION TO CONTRACTS.+ 


THE remarks I have made on the English and 
Edinburgh systems evidently point to thisconclu- 
sion,—that both are generally advantageous to 
contractors at the expense of proprietors, and that 
this state of matters is tolerated simply because 
proprietors do not understand the subject, and 
architects, on whom they rely for protection, 
have not decided—many have not considered— 
what measures of reform are desirable or prac- 
ticable. Cases in which contraetors are the 
victims do sometimes occur, but they are com- 
paratively rare; because, as a rule, contractors 
look after their own interests in time 3 and it 
may be, as in the case of the Worcester Guild- 
hall (to which I shall further refer), succeed in 
gate an arrangement made which relieves 
em, but subverts the system. There is no 

Xa for them except by such subversion; and 
Where the systems under review are strictly 
rast most of us have known cases of ex- 
pe hardship—as they are called,—but which 
uld be more accurately described as cases of 
- injustice, in which contractors have been 
re used payment for work which to the certain 
a of both the proprietor and architect 
be not provided for in the estimate, and the 
— = which was deliberately withheld from 
do th ntractor on the plea that he was bound to 
tiona ® work according to the plans and specifica- 
a Without reference to the quantities. In 
is ne sp the case of the contractor 
the a still more hopeless and helpless if 
poe — is also the measurer and the sole 
Ps tator. Such a combination of functions 
an wtally to be deprecated, but it is utterly 
oe when there is no re-measurement 
“4 Work, and its legality would seem as 
questionable as its expediency. It seems to 

*, See pp. 571, 573, ante, 
t By itr, John Diane, See p. 561, ante, 














me an extraordinary thing that any law-court 
should recognise or respect the pretensions 
of an individual who claims to be at once the 
accused and the judge, a party in the arbitration 
and the sole arbitrator. By a recent decision, 
however, in the case of Stevenson v. Watson, in 
the Court of Common Pleas, it appears to be 
ruled that ay architect may so act; and that 
because he must exercise “judgment or opinion ” 
in two of these capacities, he shall be utterly 
irresponsible for his conduct in the third. That, 
at least, is how I understand Lord Coleridge’s 
judgment in this case: the quantities taken out 
by the architect and the additions and omissions 
measured by him may be grossly inaccurate, 
but because he has to exercise “ judgment or 
opinion” as judge and sole arbitrator in his own 
cause, the contractor must be debarred from 
challenging his accuracy, and must be left help- 
lessly at his mercy. Of course, in the case in 
point there may actually be no inaccuracy. I 
express no opinion on that subject, not having 
seen the arguments; but the above inference 
seems to be warranted by the judge’s opinions. 
I am tempted here to refer to a remark which fell 
from Mr. Justice Denman. He said,—“ Ordinary 
acquaintance with building contracts showed 
that an architect could not be regarded as a 
mere caster-up of figures, and ought not, there- 
fore, to be held liable for negligence where a 
mistake in figures or measurements occurred.” 
That is a strictly fair and accurate statement of 
an architect’s position; but it is not a strictly 
accurate statement of a measurer’s position. 
The latter is clearly responsible for the accuracy 
of figures and measurements, and the architect- 
surveyor cannot escape from this responsibility 
by the mere assumption of the two-fold duty 
without great injustice to contractors. In such 
a case as this of Stevenson v. Watson, it may 
for ever remain doubtful whether the contractor 
is justly treated or not; but here again, as in 
my previous illustration, the remeasurement 
system would clear away all dubiety, and pre- 
vent all chance of complications and law-suits, 
thus standing out in marked and favourable 
contrast with the prevailing systems in England 
and Edinburgh. 

The grand obstacle to the satisfactory work- 
ing of the systems as at present practised 
seems to be the impossibility of securing either 
an effective attachment of responsibility or the 


substantial results of its due recognition. While 
some legal authorities maintain that the 
measurer is responsible both to the proprietor 
and the contractor, others hold that he is 
responsible to the proprietor only, who is 
responsible to the contractor. This latter view 
seems most consistent with the well-known 
legal principle that one cannot at once “ appro- 
bate and reprobate.” If a proprietor issues a 
schedule of quantities as a safe guide for a 
tradesman from whom he wishes a tender, it 
seems most consistent both with sound law and 
sound common sense, that he should bear the 
consequences ‘of inaccuracies which might 
prejudice such offerer; otherwise contractors 
might be systematically swindled with im- 
punity. But at present special agreements in 
violation both of common sense and law come 
in, to cause confusion and seeming contradiction 
in legal decisions. Such ex parte contentions, 
however, can hardly be justified, and at all 
events it will generally be found in practice that 
while proprietors are not likely to hear much 
about quantities which err by excess, they are 
sure to find the burden of responsibility for any 
serious deficiencies by some means or other 
rolled over upon them. In this connexion such 
a dispute as that which recently arose regarding 
the contract for the Worcester Guildhall is 
instructive. In this case, which was reported 
in the professional journals about six months 
ago, it is the contractor, as usual, who discovers 
that he is aggrieved. He demands a readjust- 
ment of the contract on the ground that the 
quantities supplied to him for his guidance in 
making a tender were inaccurate, which he is 
prepared to prove. This seems a most reason- 
able demand, but he is met with the plea that 
the bills of quantities were not referred to 
in the contract. This plea, however, was not 
maintained, and ultimately a new arrange- 
ment was made with the contractor; the 
proprietors no doubt in this case recognising 
the manifest absurdity of expecting the 
tradesmen before offering to satisfy themselves 
as to the accuracy of the quantities. It will 
always be extremely difficult for proprietors to 
get rid of the responsibility of their own act in 
issuing quantities; it ought to be impossible for 
them to do so; and many cases such as the 
above prove that in addition to other burdens 
which the present system lays upon them they 
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may at any time be called upon to submit to a| intelligible basis,—the mutual convenience and | abuses, be entirely swept away, if archi 
“ scientific rectification ” of the contract at the| interests of the parties. The defects of the| would co-operate and take a more complet be ; 
instance of the contractor; and this notwith-| system have recently been the subject of discus- | control over all the operations of the measurer, ¢ ail 
standing that theoretically they are not responsi-| sion before the Glasgow Architectural Society.} It may, perhaps, occur to some to é b a 
ble. As we have seen, the payment of the| They are almost entirely of a kind which would another objection to the system,—namely, and! 
surveyor by,—although it is really only through, | vanish before a little determination and co-|is is impracticable,—that it is, in short, im. - 
—the contractor is held to make him the con-| operation on the part of architects and mea-| possible to re-measure a large building ; but os 
tractor’s servant and so responsible to him. I] surers; and I have nodoubt that some improve- that objection is very easily disposed of, tt tS there 
have already shown how prejudicial this is to] ments will very soon be introduced. Passing | not only practicable, but it is constantly dong hts 
the proprietor’s interest, but besides that, it is} from this I must notice one objection which is} and buildings of every size and complexity of sy 
not a straightforward arrangement, and, as we | often urged again-t the system,—namely, that detail have been measured when finished in 4 
should expect, misses its object. The truth is} it leaves a proprietor in uncertainty as to the Glasgow and neighbourhood during it 1 
that the full acceptance of this responsibility | cost of a building till it is finished and mea-| generations; that question, therefore, neeq not fn 
by surveyors would in most cases be of not the| sured. But this is not so, unless the architect | be discussed. I must now hasten on to consid, bs 
slightest avail either to the proprietor or the| has neglected his duty in the preparation of | the last division of my subject. Si 
contractor, because obviously a guarantee of| proper plans and specifications. But if an} III. Proposed Changes.—What I have already cipal 
accuracy is valueless unless the guarantor has | architect neglects his daty in this respect, the | advanced points to these conclusions:—f; pail 
adequate means to meet claims which those to] proprietor is not relieved from this uncertainty | that the usual practice in contracting is radj cali 
whom he is responsible may legally prefer, or} by any other system, as it is then impossible | defective, being based upon false principles, np 
rather substantiate. Now I fear both pro-|to foresee the probable extras. If it were| which are inimical to the essential requiremen, rapt 
prietors and contractors would stand a very | otherwise the objection would be fatal to the|of any tolerable system,—namely, that it shoul cred 
poor chance of getting 2,000/. or 3,000/.,—or| Glasgow system; but if the experience of aj insure justice to both parties to the contract, clier 
even 2001. or 3001.,—from the average quantity | hundred years proves that there is no likelihood | and, secondly, that the practice of making the trac 
surveyor, however valid their claim; and if so, | of any discrepancy between the estimate and the schedule the basis of the contract and rp. vari 
it is clear that this attachment of responsibility | measurement,—that practically there is none, | measuring the work when finished, is soung mp0 
is merely fictitious. Some have proposed that |except where it can be clearly traced to the | theoretically, and practically efficient. If thig the 
architects should be responsible, but under the | carelessness of the architect or the measurer,— be so, it necessarily follows that it is the daty witl 
present system, with which we are at present | then it will be seen that there is little weight in | of our profession to make considerable changes acti 
dealing, architects are not involved unless they|the objection; because, if the architect and|in the direction of adopting the good features ther 
think proper to involve themselves by acting as| measurer do their duty, there need be and there | of the re-measurement system, eliminating the rest 
surveyors,—a practice which, under present | will be no difference between the measurement bad, and guarding against its accidental abuses, nit 
circumstances, is probably as objectionable as|and the estimate; and if they neglect their | This involves an entire change in the relation of hig! 
if they also acted as masons or joiners, as some | duty it is perfectly obvious that, in jastice both | the bill of quantities to the contract. In short, Wo | 
“architects and builders” do; because they|to the proprietor and the contractor, there|if we take any cognisance of the quantities at nat 
necessarily put themselves into this equivocal | ought to be a difference, and the two offenders, | all, we must, in justice to our clients, recognise for 
position :—they are liable at any time to be/|or either of them, should at least suffer in their them to be, along with and quite as much as I 
pursued by the contractor, who, theoretically, | professional reputation. the plans and specifications, the basis of the whi 
is their master; and surely a contractor can| It can, I think, be proved that with equally | contract. I have not said that that course is the 
make an action-at-law a more powerful leverfor| explicit plans and _ specifications, there is| preferable to our taking no cognisance of quan. con 
moving the architect as he pleases than a direct | less chance of the final account exceeding the | tities at all; but what I do insist upon is, that the 
bribe. On the other hand, the architect-sur- | tender under the system of re-measurement than|we must adopt either one alternative or the to: 
veyor alone can discover and expose blunders of | under any other; and not only so, but (and this | other,—either to have nothing to do with the syst 
his own which prejudice the proprietor who is | is an important set-off against some uncertainty) | quantities, or to have everything to do with vill 
also his client, and if the exposure of such| the work is done at lower rates than if it were | them; either to allow the quantity-surveyor to of 2 
blunders would involve him in a loss of several | not to be remeasured. It is only in localities|be entirely the servant of the contractor, or at | 
hundred pounds, I leave you to estimate the|such as Edinburgh and Glasgow, where con-|entirely the servant of the proprietor, and, it b 
chances of such an exposure being made. The| tractors are accustomed to both systems, that a|therefore, our servant, directly under our def 
position of the architect as the impartial arbiter | comparison in this particular is possible, and | guidance and control. ays 
between the contractor and the proprietor is| there it has been abundantly proved. Ihave} I have thought it- advisable to occupy the the 
one of sufficient difficulty and delicacy with-| been assured by contractors of high standing | time at my disposal to-night chiefly in exposing allo 
out the interference of such complicated re- | and long experience that they invariably charged | the errors of existing systems, feeling that it wel 
sponsibilities, the effects of which, on average | from 10 to 15 per cent. more for work which was | was impossible on this occasion both to treat hel 
human nature at least, must be vicious and de. | not to be remeasured, besides a considerable | that part of my subject with sufficient detail and tut 
moralising. sum to cover contingencies; so that, when the | also to explain various modifications of the re- sta: 
Upon the whole, I think it must be conceded | work is remeasured, not only does the proprietor | measurement system which might be advan- con 
that the English and Edinburgh systems are | pay only for what he gets, but he pays from 10} tageously introduced. Besides, I am sensible Ia 
inconsistent with any intelligible theory of the|to 15 per cent. less for it; and this, you will|thatit is vain to talk of the details of reform if ber 
proper relation of parties, and that the practical | admit, isa very substantial advantage. Another | I fail to convince you that reform is needed. | rea 
outcome of both is this:—To the proprietor, | objection which may be fairly urged against the | cannot, indeed, believe that the members of the ren 
unproductive expense, indefinite responsibility, | Glasgow system is that it has a tendency to| profession generally are content with matters of 
and liability for payment of work which he does | encourage carelessness in the preparation of|as they stand. Recent discussions of kindred be 
not get, but which has been either inadvertently | the documents necessary for obtaining an accu. | societies, recent articles and correspondence in the 
or purposely measured in excess of what the | rate estimate. Knowing that all will be made | professional journals, and recent opinions of wil 
plans and specifications require; to the con-| right at last, the architect is tempted to pass | counsel and actions before our courts of law, all the 
tractor, great facilities for estimating, for obtain- | the plans on to the measurer in an incomplete |indicate at once the existence of widespread hol 
ing payment for everything which he does, and| state, and the measurer to assume quantities | dissatisfaction and its justification. _ Indeed, for 
for obtaining payment for much which he leaves | which, in consequence of that incompleteness, | the time seems rapidly approaching, if it has , are 
undone. cannot be exactly ascertained. The undue haste | not already arrived, when we shall be compelled Bu 
The remaining system to be considered, that | of the architect, it is true, is often the result of | todeal with the whole subject in a liberal and Bur 
practised in Glasgow, shares its favours more | undue pressure from the proprietor, who does | resolute spirit. Meantime, I shall only further ma 
equally. By it the proprietor is entirely re-| not realise how necessary ample time is for the | trespass on your patience in the hope of extend- Wi 
lieved from responsibility connected with the | preparation of complete working drawings. By|ing the scope of the discussion by making, 1 Bn 
quantities ; he is called upon to pay only for| resisting this urgency we may escape the danger | conclusion, one or two additional remarks on the aul 
what he gets, and the contractor gets paid for | on the one side, and by exercising proper autho- | re-measurement system, towards which we seem me 
what he does and nothing more,—nothing being | rity over the measurer we may escape it on the | gradually approaching. An ideal contract would ex 
referred to in the final measurement except] other. Of defects of a more accidental cha- | secure for the contractor payment for everything 1} 
what has been actually done and measured. racter I shall mention only two. One is, that | he was required to do at certain pre-arranged ide 
This mode of contracting is by no means free | the facilities afforded by the system for obtain- | definite rates, or, where these do not apply, ° sh 
_ from drawbacks, but it is the logical conse- | ing estimates encourage young men to undertake | current rates; and, on the other hand, it we in 
% quence of the interference of the proprietor or | workon theirownaccount before they are properly | secure for the proprietor full and just value for to 
his architect with the preparation of the sche. | qualified to do so. A man who could not write | every peany which he was required to pay: Now bn 
dule of quantities, and I can see no escape|a specification himself gets an experienced | this ideal is very fairly realised if the work 18 M 
from it. It has many excellent points: for|measurer to prepare schedules for him, who] carefully measured and priced to begin to . 
example, it solves the difficult question of re-| thus gives him the benefit of the specifications | and again carefully measured and priced nee M 
sponsibility which we have just been consider- | of others. Another defect is the undue delay| finished. The whole thing is ermine pr 
ing, and supplies the only substitute for a] which usually occurs in settling accounts. This|simple; there is no mystery or difficulty a te bn 
guarantee of absolute accuracy which has been | is caused chiefly by measurers neglecting old] it. For the sake of illustration, I submit ~— . 
+ practically tested. The experience of many | work for the sake of securing new: to such an|of the estimate and the final measurement oF @ pan 
years has proved that this substitute is com-| extent is this sometimes carried, that I have] piece of work which has been actually = - 
plete and satisfactory, or as nearly so as the}known premises entirely and satisfactorily} pleted. For convenience I have selected 9 v0% di 
circumstances permit. The arrangement is| finished and occupied for twelve or eighteen|small estimate; but the largest are iam han 
equitable, and it deals impartially with the} months before the tradesmen’s balances couid | exactly in the same way, and are quite 98 oan of 
two parties chiefly interested, which, as we have | be ascertained. This, 1 need hardly say, leads] understood. It will be observed that, final le 
seen, the other systems do not. Even clerical | to much iaconvenience, and frequently to heavy | deducting half of the measurers fee, the re ae 
errors are as likely to benefit the one as the|and undeserved loss, both to contractors and | account comes to 7s. 74d. less than the —— “ tic 
other, and there is always the check of the] architects. I endeavour to mitigate this abuse|although it includes two additional — ye th 
second measurement de novo. The result is,| by employing several measurers, instead of con-}cans at 6s. 6d. each, and an extra quan we : ch 
that all cause of quarrel and excuse for com-| fining myself to one or two, which would really | felt, costing 15s. 2d. For both of these — -" 
plaint is removed, actions connected with con-|be much more convenient and agreeable in} the contractor gets paid at the rates se No - 
tracts are almost unknown, and the system| many respects. Butthere is no reason why the] in his estimate, and he is perfectly satis oe ps ni 
altogether works satisfactorily on this solid and (evil should exist at all, and it might, with other | question about what ought to be charge 
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raised, and if any doubt should arise 
whether the extra cans are on the 
puilding oF not, that being a matter of fact, 
not of opinion, is very easily settled. All 
‘eg have good grounds for satisfaction with 
sch a0 arrangement; and I may add that 
ere is no difficulty in dealing with every 
yariety of work in the same way. It may be 
interesting, a8 indicating how successfully such 
a system disposes of all legal difficulties, and 
how well it works even with its present defects, 
¢ [mention that on taking a hurried retrospect 
of my own experience since I commenced busi- 
ness on MY OWN account, I find that I have 
socepted upwards of 1,100 tenders for the prin- 
cioal departments of works connected with 
buildings, besides innumerable offers for spe- 
cialities; I have had to cancel contracts, to 
supersede bad contractors, to get rid of bank- 
rpt contractors, and arrange with their 
creditors without allowing the interests of my 
clients to suffer, to make deductions from con- 
tractors’ claims, and, generally, to do all the 
varieties of disagreeable work usually devolving 
upon us in connexion with such matters; but 
the lawyers have had nothing whatever to do 
with these 1,100 contracts, and not one single 
action at law has emerged in connexion with 
them. A system capable of prodacing such 
results would doubtless, if freed from its ad- 
mitted defects, prove generally acceptable and 
highly beneficial. In this matter, however, 
we are helpless, unless we act in unison, and we 
naturally turn to such a body as this Institute 
for guidance. 

It will be observed that the proposed changes 
which I recommend are,—a radical change in 
the relation of the bills of quantities to the 
contract, and subordinate changes which will 
then be expedient. I shall now only venture 
to mention one of these. Assuming that the 
system of re-measuring is generally adopted, it 
will be found that in some respects the interests 
of architects will be more directly affected than 
at present by the conduct of the measurers, and 
it has occurred to me that many of the minor 
defects which we find in the working of the 
system might be removed, and the interests of 
the profession protected, if measurers were not 
allowed to practise,—in other words, if they 
were not employed by architects,—unless they 
held a certificate of competency from the Insti- 
tute. This at first sight seems rather a 
startling proposal; but after a good deal of 
consideration, I believe it to be practicable, and 
Iam certain that, if carried out, it would be 
beneficial. I may not now expound the many 
reasons which support this belief, but I may 
remark generally that, if a change in the mode 
of estimating is introduced, such as I believe to 
be necessary to meet fairly the exigencies of 
the case, it is evident that it will rest entirely 
with the architects of the country to determine 
the exact position which the measurer shall 
hold, and the functions which he shall per- 
form. In the altered circumstances, indeed, 
architects might with perfect propriety mea- 
sure their own works, or even make mea- 
suring a branch of their business; although I 
may say that, personally, I regard such a course 
with strong repugnance. Now, in suggesting 
such a comprehensive stretch of the Institute’s 
authority, it must not be supposed that I speak 
merely as a member of the Institute with an 
exaggerated idea of its cosmopolitan influence. 
I know very well how far short it comes of our 
ideal; but it is, nevertheless, all we have in the 
thape of national professional association, and 

such matters of general interest it is bound 
to assert itself, and to direct and govern the 
current of reform. Were I not a member, I 
Would be equally solicitous that the Institute 
should take the matter in hand; and this feeling 
will, I am sure, be shared by members of the 
Profession throughout the country. It is to be 
regretted that every one who is duly qualified 
not a member, It is needless to point out 

immensely such union would strengthen 

cur position as a profession, when we come to 
eal practically with measures such as these, 
ctly affecting us all. I am confident, how- 
we that in introducing changes in our mode 
contracting, which may be generally ackrow- 
ra to be beneficial, the Institute might safoly 
Snares upon the active and hearty co-opera- 

: all members of the profession throughout 
ths country. Even now the representative 
a racter of the Institute, and its value as the 
Prelen en eation which can efficiently deal with 
ised heat! difficulties, is more generally recog- 

an it has ever been before; andI am 





sanguine enough to believe that that recognition 
is destined to be progressively more cordial, 
more universal, and therefore more energetic. 








ON THE USES OF A COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGRAVINGS.* 


Onr of the most important uses of old 
engravings is that we may trace the history of 
the world by them for nearly the whole of the 
last four centuries. These are no mere fanciful 
transcripts, but are true to life, of contemporary 
date, exhibiting faithfully the scenes and the 
actors. The number is practically without 
limit. Let us notice a few, to demonstrate 
their wide range. Here is a scarce print of the 
“Tournament,” given by Pope Pius IV. in the 
old Vatican. We see the new Church of St. 
Peter’s in progress in the background. Michel- 
angelo’s dome has not yet been begun above the 
lower pillars. The whole composition is filled 
with neatly-drawn figures, true in all the de- 
tails of their costume and armour. Here is the 
congregation of cardinals for the election of a 
pope, 1565, and here the whole ceremony of the 
extraordinary reception given at Venice to the 
Doge Antoine Priuli, 1628. The canonisation of 
saints, in 1712, by Clement XI., is finely ren- 
dered in Picart’s plate, and Louis le Lorrain, 
1745, records one of the grand pageants pre- 
pared in honour of the marriage of the Dauphin 
of France with Maria Teresa of Spain. France 
may claim the largest collection of historical 
engravings. Here, as examples, are two records 
of the fétes at Versailles, engraved by Chasteau, 
1676, and by Le Pautre. A charming engraving 
represents a bal masqué a few years later, while 
Le Clerc, 1681, gives a true representation of 
the siege of Tournay by Louis XIV., an example 
of a large series of battle-pieces, by various 
artists, deserving of special mention. Another 
plate represents the coronation of Louis XVI, 
dated 1775, and indicates the ceremony with 
wonderful regard to detail. A sadder subject 
is that of his visit to the Hétel de Ville, 1789, 
and of much interest in illustration of Parisian 
topography. This is followed by one of the 
beautiful plates of the series of the coronation 
of Napoleon, rendered in the charming style of 
the period. Another print shows the translation 
of Voltaire to the Pantheon, 1791. 

Holland has a fine series of engravings illus- 
trative of the progresses of William and Mary. 
Here is a triumphal arch at the Hague; there 
is the army at Arnheim; and there the oaths in 
the English Parliament. The marriage of Fran- 
ciscus Mollo with Anna Maria Ooms, 1674, has 
occasioned a well-engraved allegorical print ; 
and the dedication of the synagogue at Amster- 
dam, 1721, has not been forgotten by the en- 
graver. The print is an admirable rendering of 
the ceremony. 

The English series demands passing notice. 
Here is @ specimen of the ordinary book illus- 
trations of the end of the seventeenth century, 
done by a native hand. It poorly represents 
the lying in state of Queen Mary, 1694, “‘ to the 
great greefe of all good subjects.” The recep- 
tion of James II. at St. Germains, 1689, is well 
rendered by a small Dutch plate. Carrington 
Bowles, 1747, devotes one of the best of his 
numerous plates to the trial of Lord Lovat in 
Westminster Hall, and which is coloured after 
prevalent taste. A print, dated 1750, records 
the action at Porto Bello, and the fashion 
of English ships, while the death of General 
Wolfe is full of artistic treatment, as might 
have been expected from its composer. The 
“Volunteers in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
1784,” recalls a stirring time in English history, 
and of the creation of a force which, revived so 
lately, will still do honour to our country. 
“Victory” represents an illumination in the 
streets of London, with an admiring crowd in 
the foreground. This review of a class of 
engravings is miserably meagre, for the theme 
is endless, and every incident in history is re- 
corded by the engraver; but how canI bring in 
more in the compass of my time? We ma 
trace the manners and customs of all countries 
by the study of old engravings. I must only 
indicate it, and produce a few very diverse 
examples. Here is a skating scene, drawn from 
the life by Peter Breugel, and dated 1553. It 
represents a severe winter, and a crowd of 
skaters are gathered in the moat outside St. 
George’s Gate, Antwerp. Both moat and gate 
have passed away, but we see both here. 





® By Mr, E, P, Loftus Brock, F,S,A, See p. 573, ante, 


Crowds of male and female skaters are seen in 
the costume of the period, and we may notice 
the form of the skaters, the hats, the cloaks, the 
game of hockey in the distance, the child’s go- 
cart, and the travelling wagon. Callot’s “Fair” 
is dated 1620. It is a perfect encyclopedia of 
the manners of the people. The scene is laid in 
Italy, and we may observe the improvised 
juggler’s show, with the snake-charmers, the 
open-air restaurant, the hawkers, the covered 
booths, the design of the open carriages, and a 
thousand little matters of the life and detail of 
250 years ago, of which not the least interesting 
is the punishment accorded to a rascally trader 
who has been detected in giving false weight. 
He is suspended by his hands, which are bound 
behind him, to a gallows, and raised and low. 
ered, while the scales are tied to his feet. The 
English plate, the “ Royall and most pleasant 
Game of the Goose,” initiates us into a once 
popular game; and the “ Doctors in Labour; or, 
a new Whim-wam from Guildford,” recalls a 
once wonderful imposture, as well as affording 
evidence of an Americanism which was once 
popular English. The “art” of advertising, as 
it has justly been called, has an apt illustration 
in the curious trade-ticket of Mary and Ann 
Hogarth, “from the old frock-shop round the 
corner of the Long Walk.” It is designed by 
W. Hogarth, and is an interesting example of a 
large series. The simple church of St. Mar- 
guerite at Saltzbourg indicates a picturesque 
cemetery surrounding it, with crosses and monu- 
ments of all sizes, of design not now common. 
The “Hag of the Dribble” recalls a once- 
dreaded superstition, prevalent throughout 
Wales. Indeed, it may be doubted if it has yet 
thoroughly died away. These few examples 
may suffice to show how limitless is the extent 
of the engravings for illustrating the events of 
daily life of all countries. 

Religious manners and thought have their 
illustration in an ample manner in old engrav- 
ings. To glance rapidly at this subject. Here 
is a beautiful plate by Nicholas Beatrizet, a 
Frenchman settled in Italy, of the Invention of 
the Rosary; there Marelly’s coronation of the 
Virgin; and there one scene only in Vannus’s life 
of St. Catherine of Sienna. Of miracle records, I 
show a scarce print of the “ Translation of the 
Holy House of Loretto.” Angels are bearing 
the house across the sea, and we may notice 
with strange wonder how it settled down in 
safety at the place of its rest. Another is a 
Datch print, by Frederick de Witt, of the ap- 
pearance of the Virgin at a ruined chapel, with 
a circular procession of pilgrims. The miracu- 
lous image of “‘Our Lady of Roncevalles,” and 
that, also, of “Our Lady of Reggio,’ may be 
studied with interest. The Dutch plate of one 
of those fearful stigmas to humanity, “An Auto 
da Fé” of the Inquisition, bears its record to all 
time of how religious hate would erect the cross 
of Christ on one side, and a heap of faggots on 
the other. A more gentle Dutch print repre- 
sents the collection in Holland in aid of the 
persecuted Protestants of Piedmont in the 
seventeenth century. One of the charms of 
these records is that they are of contemporary 
date, or nearly so. A curious emblematical 
plate, by T. Cecil, 1632, of the objects of our 
Lord’s Passion, may be taken in illustration of 
the very numerous emblematical engravings, 
so common alike in Protestant and Catholic 
countries during the whole of the seventeenth 
century. 

One of the uses of old engravings is to trace 
the history of costume. A series will afford a 
perfect record of all the various changes that 
have occurred, and this applies to all countries 
where engraving has been practised. In the 
fifteenth - century engravings we may trace 
exactly the costume of every state of life and 
society. Let us examine a specimen or two. 
Here is Lucas Van Leyden’s Pilgrims (1520). 
We see the cockle-shells and a pilgrim’s sign on 
one side of the pilgrim’s cap, while on the other 
is his wife’s spoon and his own, illustrative of 
the fact that at inns articles of this sort were 
not supplied, and had to be brought by the 
guests. He has a costrel at his girdle, and on 
his back is a wickerwork pannier for his chil- 
dren. One child walks, having an owl on its 
shoulders. Notice the boots and the costume 
generally. 'T. Sadeler’s “ Marriage” gives us a 
faithful rendering of the sixteenth - century 
German costume, as does the same artist’s 
“ Marrying and Giving in Marriage.” Notice 
the form of the knives on the table, and the 
primitive mode of placing dessert. The “ Fes- 





tival at Fontainebleau” fifty years later (1633) 
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introduces us to an admirable study of French | is of Orleans, and represents the churches and 
costume. The guests are all men, and all, cleric| buildings in ample detail as they existed nearly 
and laic, including the king, wear their hats,—a | 250 years ago. 
fashion which was highly popular indoors in all] We owe to an English traveller a view of the 
places, and which has not yet quite died out of | beautiful church of St. Nicaise at Rheims, taken 
our own country. The serving-men alone are | during its demolition at the revolution of 1798 ; 
uncovered. One plate of Titian’s “Costume,” |and to a German a good view of the east end 
which treats of that of all countries, will afford | of Notre Dame, withthe central fléche destroyed 
an example of all. The attack upon travellers|at the same period. A scarce view of Paris 
by J. Van Velde is a capital specimen of his| shows the demolished church of St. Géneviéve, 
style, and also a good example of the costume | with a lofty steeple (the tower only remains), 
of the Netherlands. The English soldier with| and many another demolished building. The 
a caliver is one of a large series. Notice the| Italian series is of very remarkable interest, 
quaint costume, the iron or leathern helmet, the | for it commences early in the sixteenth century, 
lighted match, the powder-flask. The other | and is still continued. There is a fine series of 
engravings before you bring down the history | views of the antiquities of Rome, which date 
of costume to the commencement of this| from 1550; but I show the work of another 
century. hand,—very ancient views of old St. Peter’s, the 

No small use of old engravings is that they | Farnese Palace, and the Forum. Michelangelo's 
recall the men and the women who have passed | celebrated tomb is represented in a plate dated 
away from us. The number of engraved por-|1570; the design of the intended steeple of 
traits may be reckoned by the thousand, and | St. Peter’s by a plate not much later; while we 
they record for us with more or less exactness|¢an study the condition of the Colosseum in 
the aspect of many a man or woman whose/|1703 in Specchi’s plate. No reference to en- 
name is still famous in England. They were|gravings could be anything like complete with- 
engraved, for the most part, from paintings | out notice of Piranesi’s magnificent works, and 
done from the life, and therefore they have con- | I produce therefore his view of St. Paul’s with- 
siderable interest to us. Since it is impossible, |out the walls, now destroyed by fire, and 
among so many, to make anything like an/rebuilt. The English series is sufficiently large 
acceptable selection, I have contented myself|to claim our best attention. Here are some 
to place before you a small consecutive series of | specimens to show its scope. Hollar deserves 
portraits of ladies. These commence with line-|our warmest gratitude for the number and the 
engravings by Lombard; then mezzotints of | variety of his plates. A pupil of Merian, we 
varying excellence, but of interest as examples | can trace by comparison how far he departed 
of the style of Smith, Simon, Faber, Wilson, |from the manner of his master, and excelled 
McArdell, &c.; while I have continued the series} him. Here is a reprint of his plate of Windsor 
a few years past 1800 to include some of M./| Castle, which is placed beside one drawn by 
Mee’s soft portraits, and a later style of en-| the celebrated Knyff, and engraved by Kip. 
graving. We may here trace once celebrated | It is sixty years later, and we can trace the 
beauties,—Ladies Carnarvon; Middlesex, and | appearance of the keep before it was raised by 
Carteret; the Countess of Essex, one of the| Sir Jeffrey Wyativille. The old church of the 
beautiful Miss Grunings, and many others, are|town is also shown. King gives us a view of 
here. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Strawberry | Ripon Minster with the three spires; and Hollar 
Girl” is before you, as is also his Miss Farren, | does the same, 1672, for Lincoln Cathedral; aud 
engraved by Fisher, 1781. The whole may be} we can well imagine the magnificent effect of 
taken as illustrative of the peculiarly English | this grand old minster on its lofty hill, when 
school of mezzotint engraving, and of interest | crowned in this manner. Marris preserves to 
accordingly. I exhibit a few male portraits|}us the design of the central lantern of Ely 
which may commend themselves to our notice | Cathedral, recently so ably reproduced by the 
for the elegance of their pose, or for the varying | great architect who has passed away from us. 
processes of their execution. Here is a portrait | He shows also the spire on the western tower, 
of George III., by Corbould, engraved by Bar-| the aspect of which calls for its rebuilding. 
tolozzi,—one of a large class, where allegory is; Fourgeron gives us a good print of the ancient 
introduced with admirable effect. Why will| bell-tower of Salisbury, ruthlessly and un- 
artists produce stiffly-designed portraits when | necessarily demolished in the last century. To 
these old engravings point out to them a better/ turn to London fora moment. Here is Hollar’s 


wonderful graver. I exhibit his « . 
1649, ‘The head of Christ is engre tis” 
circular line drawn by hand, commencing 7 , 
prt in the centre, the whole effect being 4 
uced by deepening the action of the ne 
where wanted. Care 

Thourneyser’s delicate style is shown by}; 
Laocéon; while of etchings, I produce, ah. ? 
mens, examples by K. du Jardin, 1642; Oana r 
1641; Berghem, Testa, Salvator-Roga, ant 
Melchoir Kusse]. ' 

Special mention should be made of Clang 
Lorraine’s view of the Forum, 1636, and of 
Benedetto and Silvatore Castiglione, whose 
works will amply repay examination, 

Rembrandt’s portrait of himself, 1639 is 5 
fine plate, and completes a group of etchings of 
great diversity. Of the processes of printip 
in bistre, in tints, and in colours, there g 
several examples,—one, a wood-cut of Raffaelle's 
cartoon the “ Miraculous Draught of Fishes” 
being dated so early as 1609. 

I have already spoken of mezzotint, and of 
the style of Cosway and Bartolozzi. It ro, 
mains, therefore, but to show a few Continental 
examples of this beantifully-stippled style, | 
have now traced some of the uses of old en. 
gravings. How many more could have beep 
mentioned did time admit, and how readily other 
illustrations could have been given, even of the 
points that have been thus hastily passed in 
review,! The walls could readily have been 
filled with engravings bearing upon each one of 
the subjects named, and examples might haye 
been obtained of much more artistic merit than 
those before you. My object has been, how. 
ever, simply to place on the walls ordi 
engravings, each of but little intrinsic yalug 
comparatively, and quite within the reach of any 
collector. They are obtainable now, but they 
cannot be reproduced as originals. The world 
is large, and men and women of artistic tastes 
are on the increase. It is, therefore, not likely 
that the opportunities of to-day will remain to. 
morrow, and the facilities to our hand now 
will surely decrease. When we consider the 
losses of art works by accident, by decay, and 
by exportation to remote parts of the world, it 
is evident that what I state is capable of 
demonstration. I hope that what has been 
said to-night will direct more attention on the 
part of lovers of art to these beautiful works, 
and that, in addition, this grand old art of en- 
graving, which deserves so well at our hands by 
reason of the worthy work it has done in the 
world, may have, itself, more interest shown to 


way? view of the choir of old St. Paul’s, and beside it | it. It ought not to be that in England in the 


Old engravings can be appealed to by anti- | the west front of Westminster without its towers. 
quaries for records of old buildings that have | 1 exhibit also Canaletti’s view of old Ranelagh, 
long passed away from us, while a magnificent | and Toms’s view of old Shoreditch Church. I 


nineteenth century, when we talk so much of 
art and art matters, one of its principal 
exponents should be suffered to languish for 


collection can be made of buildings which still | will not linger over London views, interesting | want of patronage. 


remain to us. The German and Dutch series is | as they are, for the Crace Exhibition is still open 
of much interest, for the engravers produced | at South Kensington. To afford some insight 








views without number of the principal towns, | into the number of old engravings: Mr. Cruce’s NOTES ON THE PRESENT ART REVIVAL* 


not only of their own localities, but of Europe | collection in its assorted state numbers there 
in general. Here are a few examples. The/|over 1,500 examples. How limitless, therefore, 


Ir may, however, be accepted as o truism, 


Bourse of Antwerp, now burnt and rebuilt, is | must be the number, when there are so many | that the existing revival is a hopeful one, carty- 
an almost contemporary print, showing the|ofone city only? Hollar gives us a poor plate|ing as it does the impression of genuineness In 
building with capital detail, even to the design | of Hereford Cathedral, showing a central spire|its artistic tendencies, and showing unmis- 
of the weathercock. Merian’s view of Wurtz-|and the old western tower. 1t is placed near|takable proof of vigorous growth. These atir- 
burg is a fairly excellent specimen of his style, | a view taken on the day when this ancient tower|butes are in a great measure due to the 
and we can overlook the quaint old town, and| fell, burying the whole of the front in ruins.| advanced stadies and experience of the good 
study the design of every building, its towers, | The engraving is a capital record of the appear-| and true features of the art as employed by 
its castle, and the numerous churches. A few/ance of the building. The brothers 8. & N.|our forefathers. But care should be taken that 
other examples follow, each remarkable for} Buck produced a vast number of views about |it is not rashly interpreted too literally, as it 
recording the appearance of old towns which are | the middle of the last century. I have selected |ought rather to serve as an incitement to the 
now materially altered. Here isone of Merian’s| as examples one of the Castle of Cambridge, | active operation of our sentiments, as they 
best,—his view of Ratisbon. Notice the perfect | now demolished, and the panorama of Reading. | suggest to us ideas of the prevailing mode of 
examples of Medisval fortification, the quaint | What a change has come over this town! Here | thought and action of those bygone days. — a 
8 


entrance-gates, the fortified bridges. Here is | are the demolished church of Reculver, the old 


Hitherto the rare specimens which ex! 


Oberwesel, on the Rhine, with the now ruined | Bridge of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Cross of|the period ailuded to have been carefully pre 


Castle of Schonberg represented in its perfect | Coventry, and Mitcham Church, all demolished, | served either in the homes of our auch 
state. Here is Ober-Lahnstein, and we can|as is also the ruined church of St. Chad, Shrews. | lies, or jealously guarded in ou 
trace the original design of the Marixburg and| bury, which fell down about 1778. St. Wini- | for the curious to look upon, an 


ent fami- 
r public museums 
d have served, 98 


of Stoltze Veste, two ruined castles which now | fred’s Well is shown in a scarce print, the quaint | one was sometimes inclined to think, as an ing 
frown upon the voyager; while to the right, the} sign of Schoale Inn is shown by another: the| cation to the designer of what he should avoid, 


now beautiful ruin, the Romanesque church of | forlorn aspect of Scarborough in 1799 is ably |so divergent have been th 
Nider Lahnstein, is represented intact. Some] shown by Lowry’s plate. To show how limitless|the art of design. But t 


e principles governing 
his dubiety of feeling 
, altogether 


of these, however, reveal a sad record of the] is this subject, here is the aspect of the church | and taste has, we are glad to say the 
brutality of our forefathers. In many the]|of the Recollect Fathers, all the worse for the | disappeared, and the museum het ogee 
. 4 


gallows is shown to be a prominent feature in| bombardment, at Quebec, by Grignon, 1761; and | workshop and centre of attraction o 
the landscape,—a permanent structure,—while | here is the interior of the old dome of the Holy | tated art thought. Indeed, it is accep 


ted even 
roduce 


often the movable wheel, on which many an un-| Sepulchre, now destroyed, done by an Italian|as a meritorious act to be able to reprode - 


happy wretch has been broken alive, appears as | hand. 1 


& common companion. Merian gives usa capital] To many people one engraving is like another, | those quaint examples o 
view of the Roman gate,—the Porta Nigra of | but the various processes are of much interest.|is found necessary to in 


iterall d ly to present requirement 
iterally, and apply * the past ; and when it 


terations 12 
troduce al eer ¥ 


Tréves, as it existed in his time, and until lately,| One of the uses of old engrayings is to show|some of its less important parts, in hanges 
in fact, crowned with the steeple of an ancient | these, and with a few examples I will conclade. | adapt it to utilitarian purposes, such ti to 
church, and many quaint buildings. Here| Here are charming examples of line-engraving, | are effected with a feeling almost amounting 





are a few French examples, including, as ajexecuted by the graver on the copper direct, 











specimen, one of Israel Sylvestre’s views. It] by J. Sadeler and Mallery, and one of Mellan’s; 


* By Mr, Thomas Bonnar, See p. 674, ante. 
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This is as it should be. In sucha 
tate of feeling we can easily recognise the 
reat bing of a living art, freely transmitted 

m the spirit of the past. The germs of its 
rinciples have become deeply rooted, and they 
1 succeed in creating @ faculty of mind 
pe ble of reconstructing that ideal picturesque- 
< in which the artistic mind has poetically 
dothed the domestic surroundings of past gene- 
geen pleasing reflection that, notwithstand- 
ing the altered conditions of the times in which 
ye live, we are conscious of still retaining the 

wer of appreciating the lineaments of that 
quaint and suggestive beauty which we may 
regard as our art heritage. 

in the people which the brilliant fancy of 
sir Walter Scott has conjured up to re-enact the 
tiring scenes and events of long ago, and to 
jive and move once again in adventurous career, 
we can trace the forms and ideals of those 
distinctive characteristics of nationality of which 
we are 80 justly proud. And surely, if word- 

sinting can obtain such @ wholesome influence 
on the national mind as has been done by the 
works of the author referred to, in conferring 
additional vitality on our every-day life, and 
invigorating our patriotic sympathies, with how 
much welcome should the power of appreciation 
be hailed, by which we are enabled worthily tu 
esteem the presence of the efflorescent beauty 
which can be produced by the style of art we 
have been speaking of. 

We have, indeed, reason to look with satis- 
faction on our present position, however great 
its imperfections may be, when we pause to 
consider the utter chaos out of which our art 
has emanated. The blithesome, healthful, 
artistic sense was absolutely ignored, and what- 
ever was graceful and elegant was received with 
comparative disregard, notwithstanding the 
material advantages enjoyed in the great 
prosperity of the country. The rudiments of 
the lesson have begun to be understood, as its 
teachings are too sincere and truthful to be over- 
looked. Although where there exists so much 
enthusiasm we must be prepared to allow 
& considerable margin for deficiencies as 
well in the conception of the ideal as in its 
execution: sometimes we may discover it 
exhibiting anything and everything except 
beauty and meaning, which become conspicuous 
by their absence,—flaunting in the borrowed 
garments, and dubbed with the title of its 
higher artistic contemporary. This, although a 
natural result, must always be regarded as a 
formidable obstruction to true and thoughtful 
study; and if there is one thing: more than 
another which fans the flame of its existence, 
itis found in that unceasing craze,—the pursuit 
of novelty for its own sake. The unhappy 
caterer, prompted by an anxious desire to gratify 
the demands of the novelty-hunter, casts about 
for materials in every quarter, ignorantly and 
indiseriminately mixing up all styles and 
Periods of art in his misdirected zeal, bringing 
on @ consummation which must cause much 
vexation of spirit to the lovers of the chaste and 
truthful. But let us look a little ahead, and 
beyond this boundary, and we shall find a 
brighter aspect becoming visible, from the fact 
of the revived art containing evidence of its 

ing the outcome of that which could only 
proceed from the incidence of its accessibility 
to all ranks and conditions of society, thereby 
convincing us of its vitality, and that it is not 
the result of forced and unnatural cultivation, 
which, if it were so, would quickly sicken and 
ultimately collapse. The force of this conten- 
a 18 practically exhibited in the popular 
a traction towards the great names in art which 
‘ve arisen in our country. They are regarded 
and respected as the accepted authorities. 

P ose works of these national masters are now 
re ied with a reverential spirit of inquiry in 
08e favoured regions where they are to be 
nyu ceving that they are no longer destined 
he ept in the background; and this feeling 
‘increasing with the rising tide of their popu- 
larity; while the unostentatious k th tb 

“feng work that has 
Ventional vail foo tow big 0S octane? 
whidh ‘veceta ormed by the arbitrary custom 

proclaimed that everything appertainin 
to th artistic must be PP ns 
lands, us the product of foreign 


yeneration. 


By the works f i 
J of such men as Wren, Inigo 
ou Chambers, and the brothers Adam, our 
monn, as been enriched with architectural 
ents of the highest order; while in 


Painting and sculpture, heading tke long list of 


‘mous names, we discern those of Reynolds, 





Hogarth, and Flaxman; and last, though not 
least, in the purely decorative fanction, we find 
the names of Gibbons, Chippendale, and Wedg- 
wood. 

Those were all men whose names have thrown 
a flood of glory on our land, appearing all the 
more radiant to us when contrasted with the 
prosaic baldness of the surroundings; and when 
the full knowledge of their enthusiastic and 
triumphant career has become familiar to every 
one whose sentiments are in unison with the 
spirit which animates their work, it will unques- 
tionably inspire a sensation of that enthusiasm 
which originated in those great minds. It is to 
the examples which they have bequeathed to 
us that all eyes are now turned, and from the 
genius they display, evincing the keen intel- 
lectual vehemence of mind by which they were 
emulated, we can best receive our conceptions 
of the true in art, before whose presence the 
vagaries of the last sixty years must yield and 
be finaily dispelled. 

Surely, after such a long interval, and sup- 
ported by the works of these men, it would 
appear incredible that the immature ideas ex- 
pressed by a contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review in the early part of the century, when 
referring to a work just then published on 
household furniture and interior decoration, 
should be held by many otherwise progressive 
individuals in our own days. The writer in 
question says :—‘“‘A man of taste as well as 
leisure will show it nodoubt in his furniture as 
well as in his dress, but he will infallibly make 
himself ridiculous in this country if he makes 
a study and an occupation of such frivolous 
concerns”; adding further,—‘ There is in 
England, we believe, a pretty general contempt 
for those who are habitually and seriously 
occupied about such paltry and. fantastic 
luxuries.” 

To analyse the causes which could lead to the 
adoption of such crade ideas regarding the 
ordinary requirements of domestic life would be 
a difficult, as well as, we fear, an unprofitable 
task, particularly when we reflect on the cir- 
cumstance that the germs aud salient features 
which are adapted in the revived style were 
known at the time. The agencies from which 
such ideas originated may perchance be found 
in the rapid changes in political circles, and the 
enormous drain on the resources of the country 
arising from the great wars in which we were 
engaged, neither of these circumstances being 
exactly conducive to the active practice and 
generous patronage of the fine arts. This was 
more peculiarly the case in England, for although 
Scotland shared in the afflictions of these 
troublous times, in addition there was still ap- 
parent that strong latent iconoclastic impulse 
which never ceased to prey on the artistic pro- 
clivities of the nation. 

The repudiation of all pictorial and sculptured 
works by the leaders of the Reformation, as they 
were presumed to afford facilities for the asso- 
ciation of ideas with the system overthrown, 
strange to say, continued to maintain a hold on 
the minds of the people, and operated, to a 
certain extent, in moulding their thoughts, and 
it still obtains a certain degree of power in situa- 
tions where it might be least expected. It is 
a remarkable illustration, indicating how tardily 
ideas of moderation take root in some systems 
ofthought. This, in some measure, may account 
for the reluctance displayed by the people of 
Scotland in approving of the familiar use of 
artistic form and colour. 

There is also another important feature which 
should not be lost sight of, when we take into 
consideration the drawback referred to, and 
that was our state of isolation from the art 
activities of our Continental contemporaries. 
This theory becomes specially significant when 
applied to the marked impetus which was given 
to all matters of taste in our midst by the 
accession of William of Orange to the British 
throne. 

This event marks a great epoch in the flow of 
England’s prosperity, and to it may be cer- 
tainly ascribed that development of taste for 
and love of the picturesque in the domestic sur- 
roundings of the British people. At the same 
time, it must be allowed that the germs of the 
reanimated art fell in rich soil, for, scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
are to be found mansions, of which Speke Hall 
and Haddon Hall form fair samples, illus- 
trative of a type of suggestive architecture 
that in abstract beauty it would be difficult to 
surpass. 

It is, however, to the interior embellishments 





and arrangements that I desire to direct atten- 
tion. It is highly improbable that the luxurious 
products of the East could have found a place 
in the decoration of the English homes of that 
period, had it not been for the opening up 
of a close relationship with the Dutch, who, as 
a nation, had long held intimate commercial 
intercourse with the countries of India, China, 


and Japan, and had become deeply impregnated 


with a liking for the materials and forms which 
characterised the works of those highly-gifted 
nations. 

The Prince of Orange and his consort, we 
learn, showed a deep sense of their appreciation 
of the quaintness which was and continues to 
be a leading point in the domestic arrangements 
of the Dutch. From this the happy result 
ensued of introducing into England that com- 
plete embodiment of domestic art in the appli- 
cation of rich textures, tiles, and woods, which 
goes so far to perfect the realisation of pic- 
torial effect and physical comfort for which the 
natives of Holland are so famous. It also 
carried the further recommendation of being 
presented to the English people with all the 
completeness that the lavish wealth and rich 
appointments of a prince called to the English 
throne had at command. By this royal acknow- 
ledgment, the acceptance of the imported art 
became a matter which greatly interested the 
general community. The change to brighter 
times by which it was accompanied, the esta- 
blishment of a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, and the assurance of order and peace, 
were hailed with every symptom of sincere 
gratitude, and the return of confidence in their 
rulers lent a zest to that peculiarly English 
virtue, the love of home, which the people were 
now enabled to enjoy, but which the two pre- 
ceding reigns had been the means of rendering 
very insecure from the prevalence of disorders 
at home and troubles abroad. With the new 
and higher era a demand for the choicest pro- 
ductions of the East soon sprang up, and 
exerted an important influence on the home 
manufactures and produce. 

The details of household requirements began 
to be fashioned with evident skill and a certain 
degree of elegance,—indeed, all that went to 
make the family-hearth the rallying-place of 
home life, and a spot most inviting and elevating 
in tone,—was freely welcomed. The spirit pre- 
vailing at that time was somewhat analogous to 
that of our own experience. For, like ourselves, 
they had ignored in their works in stone, iron, and 
wood the materials, for study which lay around 
them, and sought, instead, to discover that 
novel style which every generation in turn 
fondly imagines it will be instrumental in 
inaugurating, taking for their models the 
ruined temples of Greece and the palatial resi- 
dences of Venice, neglecting all the while the 
vast stores of accumulated artistic productions, 
the results of the joint intellectual application 
of thought and action transmitted from one 
generation to another, in each stage being fired 
by motives all striving for the grand aim of 
creating monuments by which their claim to 
have been successful in adding their quota to 
the sum of national prosperity and greatness 
would be substantiated. 

But what is the melancholy picture presented 
to us by the condition of architecture, as exem- 
plified by many of the works that have been 
erected in our midst! To enumerate the styles 
of art freely employed in most inconsistent 
positions, and for purposes quite foreign to the 
original intention of the style, is unnecessary 
here. Suffice it to observe that it strongly 
illustrates the sway which the pursuit of novelty, 
for the sake of novelty alone, obtains, even 
where our highest faculties should alone be 
called into action. 

There is, however, gratifying proof that we 
have amongst us many who, despite the diffi. 
culties which beset their path, are engaged in 
adapting with signal success for modern appli- 
cation in architecture all that has been esteemed 
for its historical picturesqueness. They take 
for their guides those castles which studded the 
cliffs of our coasts or nestled in the romantic 
glens. They also find worthy studies of this art 
in the antique crow-stepped gabled mansions, 
with their turreted staircases, which are found 
in our ancient cities. These men are worthy of 
all success, for they are falfilling the dictates of 
the genius of the race, if it may be accepted 
that there existed a genius in the race which 
conceived and fashioned the Parthenon and the 
Colosseum. For however much we may neglect 
to foster the aspirations of the national in- 
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stincts, for the passing sentiment and appre- 
ciation of works which represent the culminating 
triumph of other races, we must, in the common 
order of things, if we desire to be judged from 
@ similar stand-point, exbibit in our works the 
qualities which are visible in theirs. And to 
gain this distinction it is essential that we 
should adopt the means by which they realised 
their purpose, namely, independence and indi- 
viduality ; supplying an inference which points 
to the attainment of a higher object than 
merely present uses. And while treating of 
this topic, it may be received as a subject of 
congratulation that there are many amongst us, 
as I have already said, who consistently emu- 
late those sentiments, regardless of the harsh 
expressions with which the critics of the day 
assail them: the sentiments referred to being 
relied upon as their guiding doctrines, and daily 
exhibited in the thoughtful work which relieves 
our longing eyes amidst the discordant chaotic 
mass of unthought so prevalent. 

To account for this Babel of architecture, it 
isnecessary to recur to the fact that subsequently 
to the Reformation there has not existed any 
party sufficiently dominant and powerful to 
construe architecture as an element in obtain- 
ing a hold on the minds of the people, as was 
the case in pre-Reformation times, when the 
. glories of the Gothic style of art reached its 
height. Then the genius of all that was artistic 
was conserved and dedicated to the glory of 
the Church and the service of religion. Hence 
the perfection of poetic art which inspires us 
with so much admiration. Although we are 
conscious of the charm being illusory, when 
we witness the futile efforts by which it has 
been attempted to recall the spirit of the Medi- 
soval artist, there is assuredly no lack of 
evidence to show that great efforts have been 
made, displaying much technical skill and 
careful study of archzological authorities, civil 
and ecclesiastical, in attempting to reach this 
high aim. The very fact that it emanated from 
the cloisters of Oxford, hallowed by the senti- 
ments of veneration with which tradition there 
surrounds it in the eye and mind of the stu- 
dent living and studying within those ancient 
university walls,—surely if any vitality remained 
in it, with these adventitious aids it should have 
started into vigorous and healthy life! But 
although its employment failed to realise the 
anticipations of its projectors, its application to 
secular purposes soon became popular, as it has 
undoubtedly the advantage of being the most 
picturesque of external styles, and a highly 
artistic medium; but, as may be readity con- 
fessed, it was no trifling matter to overcome the 
difficulties of its application to domestic pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, in the hands of the artist- 
architect, it is at once a matter of surprise and 
congratulation to observe how the various diffi- 
culties have been mastered. It is more in rela- 
tion to its interior arrangements that it exhibits 
signs of inappropriateness. Hence the neces- 
sity of seeking for something that would 
fittingly occupy its position as an artistic and 
architectural exponent of beauty and design. 


This desire spread, and created an impulse in| Q 


favour of the style denominated “ Free Classic,” 
but more familiarly known as “Queen Anne.” 
The characteristics of this style are that, while 
retaining much external picturesqueness, it 
renders its interior arrangements in a more 
natural and consistent form, the whole treat- 
ment being full of suggestive harmony, avoiding 
all unnecessary display of detail, which in Gothic 
interiors was found not only to be inconvenient, 
but sometimes actually objectionable, and in- 
variably exceedingly costly. The latter ob- 
jection, of course, tended very much to place 
an almost insurmountable barrier in the way of 
its general adoption. It had likewise another 
very serious defect (I refer to the so-called 
Gothic type) in its treatment, namely, in the 
temptation it affords the worker of executing 
the details in a mechanical manner when they 
are especially dependent on these parts being 
handled artistically so as to give them the 
advantage of being individually capable of 
receiving admiration as works of art, and yet be 
brought into control, and act in harmony as a 
whole, with the grand ulterior principle of the 
design. This meretricious method, as we are 
well aware, was very much resorted to, and 
may be said to have arisen from an inten- 
tion to produce effects which the purely 
Gothic treatment demanded, But any one who 
has studied carving in either wood or stone will 
readily understand the feeling of repugnance 
which arises in the mind when witnessing such 


debasing representations,—especially after the 
mind has been agreeably influenced by the 
general effect of the design,—minute examina- 
tion revealing the fact that the details are com- 
posed of spiritless work and mere castings. 
This is one of the many crying objections to the 
introduction and indiscriminate use of details 
that require for their delineation the highest 
form of art operation. It had far better be dis- 
pensed with if this essential point cannot be 
carried out. It is impossible to estimate the 
backward influence that this abuse of art mate- 
rial has upon the mind, when there are not 
the means, and too commonly the absence of 
inclination, to employ what is genuine for the 
work. As long as these lax notions are admitted 
in society, and are simply looked upon as mat- 
ters of course, a species of unrest will be con- 
tinuously mingling its gall with what should 
constitute the peaceful phase of our thoughts 
arising from that source in which pecuniary 
interests exercise their imperious control, and 
as a natural sequel, unless all the consequences 
which this hydra can command are boldly faced, 
the average mind will soon become indifferent 
to what is true and genuine, and the fire of our 
imaginations will be quenched in all that we 
delighted in, either of art or literature, and will 
be enervated, and quickly identify us with that 
which will involve us in the least share of 
thought and responsibility rather than utilise 
the collective pleasurable ideas that our experi- 
ence could recall, and which could be so easily 
made familiar and act as a guiding medium in 
all that pertains to what is tasteful. It would 
tutor us instinctively to form a natural aversion 
to everything that is vulgar, and, above all, 
guard us from what is either deceitful or pre- 
tentious in those surroundings with which we 
endeavour to embellish our home circles. 

It is so evident, from what has been advanced, 
that the Gothic type of art was very inappro- 
priate for application to domestic purposes, not 
only from its apparent unsuitableness, but also 
from the manner in which it had been misused 
in ignorant and pretentious hands, that even 
the enthusiastic exponents of its peculiar style 
hailed with acclamation the introduction of the 
simpler forms which characterise our own Early 
English period, which has continued to hold its 
own throughout many changes, as it possessed 
merits which were the means of securing its 
preservation, and rendered it a favourite style 
with those who admire its constructive sim- 
plicity of form, whereby it becomes so readily 
adaptable for halls, dining-rooms, and libraries, 
in which severity of treatment is most accept- 
able. It also comes in very happily as a medium 
in developing the picturesque treatment already 
alluded to, not only from its peculiar breadth, 
but also in its freedom from being confined 
to any special architectural expression. One 
noticeable recommendation it possesses, is the 
facility it gives for the exhibition to perfection 
of the turner’s work in its details. 

The rapid transition from the severe type of 
which we have been speaking to the more 
elegant and gracefal style of the Free Classic or 
ueen Anne was quite a natural consequence. 
The latter admits of higher and more decorative 
kinds of wood being used, designed with a 
tender elegance of form, especially suitable for 
boudoirs, drawing-rooms, and bedrooms, de- 
scribed generally as Chippendale, in the manu- 
facture of which there has been exhibited great 
discernment in the employment of artistic talent 
in producing designs which have reflected much 
credit on the manufacturers; and this was an 
especial feature seen in the Paris Exhibition, 
and one felt justly proud and gratified to observe 
that, at last, the works of our own country in 
furniture and textures were distinctly con- 
spicuous, from their purely English character, 
amongst the productions of other nations. Even 
the fertile, imaginative Frenchman is compelled 
to admit that we can put into shape a perfectly 
national style, with an expression peculiar to 
ourselves, and that we can do without his assist- 
ance in matters of design, in which they were 
hitherto allowed to claim pre-eminence. It may 
be further added that it will be a long time 
before our Continental friends will be able to 
understand the thoroughly English spirit which 
pervades the design and treatment of our interior 
decoration. 

All this success, however excellent it may 
appear, is not without its drawbacks in the 
daily danger we are in of being restricted by 
the stereotyped expressions that upholsterers, 
as the agents of the manufacturers in the way 


selves in their hands to adopt; for it is 


less to say how soon the most genui cay 
objects in their origin become, when on wate 
upon in this mechanical manner, an e mas 
instead of @ pleasure. And this is all hoe 
to be regretted, as we are conscious that itis 
unnecessary, even from a mercantile point . 
view, for the upholsterer to conduct i a 
this manner. Were he to cultivate a facut 
artistic appreciation, he could without ma 
effort dispose of his goods to the advantage of 
his reputation and credit, and with a feeling of 
satisfaction to his client, who may have huj 
ideas of his own in matters of wsthetic relation 
which could be directed into correct and gatis, 
factory result, thus rising above the mere 
transaction of} a mercantile Negotiation, ang 
acting from a conviction of propriety, not } 
the command of fashion. This could be (a 
were it made clearly understood that in adopt. 
ing the revived treatment of colour and designs 
ia the decoration of a house, it is not necess 
that every article of furniture and the othe 
accessories should be discarded, in order to ging 
place to the complete realisation of the pic. 
turesque ; as, by judicious management in effects 
of colour and the other adjuncts, very few and 
in many instances no changes would be required 
in this respect, as with these materials would 
rather be found the sources whence the effects 
of quaintness could be produced when properly 
assorted with coloured stuffs, and the whole 
arrangement considered artistically. 

In conclusion, we would fain hope to hear the 
last of the not uncommon expression, frequently 
heard in company from otherwise well-informed 
people, that they have a preference to everything 
white in relation to the embellishment of their 
public rooms, and conveying in unmistakable lan. 
guage their abhorrence for the employment of 
colour in such places. As it often happens, tho 
expounder of those dogmatical opinions may be 
a lady dressed in purple and gold, furnishing a 
proof of the inconsistence and the absurdity of her 
own observations, and of her profound ignorance 
of any of the principles by which she could ex. 
plain the reasons that prompted her to adopt the 
colours in which she was clothed. So long as 
this evasive form of treatment is practised we 
may look in vain for. advancement in the 
knowledge of the arts as applied to home pur. 
poses. For the intention in decorating a room 
should be directed to obtaining the same senti- 
ment of satisfaction which is experienced when 
we are clothed in a manner that gives usan 
entire feeling of personal comfort. This desire, 
we are aware, is in a greater or less degree 
present in all civilised society, and is particularly 
prominent in the thoughts of the fair sex. In 
decorating a room it should be borne in mind 
that the walls and general appearance are il- 
tended to serve as a back-ground. With a white 
wall asa field for contrasting colours such as 
purple and gold, the connecting quality by which 
the figure and the ground would be brought into 
harmony is wanting, and it would be impossible 
to produce a unity by which the richness aud 
desired effect could be obtained without the 
introduction of an atmosphere of sppropriate 
tone. We hope, however, that the day is not 
far distant when the expression of sentiments 
of dislike to artistic form and colour will be 
looked upon as an indication of weakness of 
comprehension, and as such will be carefally 
guarded against. This association, ever desirous 
of maintaining its reputation for taste and skill 
in all such cognate matters, will endeavour 


‘faithfully and consistently to aid in promoting 


in every legitimate way the cause and py 
of the art revival now going on around us, by 
studying its capabilities and beauties, and on 
dering them in the full, true, and sincere SP 
of artistic appreciation. 








Explosion of Gas.—A few days 20 a 
Langham held an inquiry at St. Georg? 
Hospital as to the death of James Manning, + 
a butler in the service of Sir James 

Hogg, M.P., of 17, Grosvenor-gardens. = 
evidence showed that James Boness, % 4 
fitter, was called to the house to igen 
escape of gas. He and Manning, both omit P 
lights, opened the wine-ceilar door, W - : 
explosion followed. Both were ane por 
ground, dreadfully burnt, part of bas “ 
clothing catching fire. Manning was take 


the hospita], where he died. The jury return 
& verdict of "a Accidental death.” Strang that 





of business, require those who place them- 





the gasfitter did not know better. 
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CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL WATER 
SUPPLY, SEWAGE, AND HEALTH. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

We continue our notes of this Conference.* 

the discussion which ensued upon the essays 
Deed in competition for the Society’s 
vedas, and of which we have already published 

ance, 

ibe sun Evans, F.R.S., said he had no doubt 
that the labour and research which had been 
xpended by the authors of the essays, and 
: hich had resulted in the collection and tabula- 
‘ie of the large amount of useful information 
contained in the appendices, would have a useful 
effect in maturing practical means for providing 
sneflicient,—t.¢., an abundant, pure, and cheap,— 
system of water-supply throughout the kingdom. 
To do this there could be no doubt that it was 
necessary to divide the country into districts, 
which, while administered locally, should be 
generally controlled by the central authority of 
the Local Government Board. The advisability 
of superseding existing water companies in all 
cases was very questionable, quite apart from 
itg financial aspects. In many towns the water 
companies’ rights had been acquired by the 
municipal —o - ne supply bes 
rably satisfactory. In other towns the 
year Be as efficiently carried out by private 
companies, and it was needless to take it out of 
their hands so long as efficiency was maintained. 
But whatever else might be done of a more 
comprehensive and national character, it was 
necessary that some alteration should be made 
in the incidence of the cost of providing water- 
supply, which at present was very inequitable 
and hard upon owners of property. Having 
quoted one or two instances of such hardship, 
Mr. Evans observed that the schemes brought 
forward by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
last year for supplying the metropolis with 
water were utterly devoid of even the most 
rodimentary principles of equity, and it was not 

surprising that they fell through. 

Professor Ramsey said he had no doubt what- 
ever that if ever a large and comprehensive 
scheme of national water supply were formu- 
lated, the country must be divided into given 
areas of drainage ; indeed, he could not conceive 
of any other method by which an efficient and 
permanent scheme could be matured. At the 
same time, the geologist would be able to point to 
large districts of the country where a aa and 
copious supply of water could be obtained from 
the New Red Sandstone. At Leamington, under 
the mayoralty of Mr. Alderman Bright, a very 
good supply had been obtained from that source. 

Mr. G. J. Symons urged the necessity of 
adopting some general and comprehensive 
scheme, instead of permitting the “scramble” 
which was now going on, and which had been 
going on for some years, for obtaining a supply 
of water. Under the present system, the cor- 
porations or other authorities who were most 
bold,—not to say reckless,—and powerful went 
fo Parliament with gigantic and wonderful 
schemes which would have the effect of de- 
Priving other districts of water. Such was the 
raed ara heny Riis Ka scheme, the opposition 

whic een bought off, so that Thirlmere 
was forall time to come the property of Man- 
chester absolutely, and if any towns north of 
Manchester and south of Thirlmere required 
water from that source they would have to pay 
argely for it to the Manchester Corporation. 
= - tage ate of Cumberland lakes, there 

ree i 
to supply the Selassie canmiee cies ate 
ponteation, viz., Thirlmere, Haweswater, and 
ae Thirlmere had already been seized 
whlepered ry mcnseg A Haweswater, it was 
» Liverpool had marked for her own ; 


and there was only Ulleswater left for the supply. 


Ton the large mannfacturing towns of East 

an shire. What was needed was the devising 

rg scheme which, while providing for the 

i. 8 of the present time, should not do so at the 

ot ae of future requirements. The sixth Report 
poh lvers Pollution Commissioners contained 
or remarks as to the unfitness of rain-water 
on gag of supply which he could not but 
psn a8 most extravagant and exaggerated, 
lee of course he should not like to drink 
tier. Tain-water. As to entrusting the national 
‘ ad to the Local Government Board, 

2 eae ered that _that body had already 
pt e than sufficient amount of hetero- 
ous business to occupy its energies. The 





* See pp. 553 and 578, ante, 





water supply of the country was too large a 
matter to be made a mere department of that 
Board. What we really wanted was a Ministry 
of Health, as advocated by Dr. Richardson and 
others, and to such a department would naturally 
be entrusted all matters pertaining to the water 
supply and sewerage of the country. We were 
too conservative in this country in our dis- 
inclination to create new offices and new depart- 
ments of the Government in order to meet the 
growing requirements of the time. We, in this 
country needed a Minister of Health, and, in 
consequence of recent progress in legislation, 
we ought to have, as the French people had, 
a Minister of Education or Public Instruction. 
But it was especially needful that without delay 
the great mass of information and statistics 
existing on this question of water-supply should 
be collected and collated for reference. This 
work should be undertaken by one of the 
Government departments, and the information 
so collated should be always accessible to all 
interested in the question. He thought that 
these conferences were doing much in the right 
direction, and trusted that the Society of Arts 
would continue to hold them annually until 
some definite and comprehensive, and at the 
same time, practical scheme of national water 
supply had been settled. 

Mr. Alderman Bright, of Leamington, said 
that although, forty years ago, Leamington 
obtained a tolerably good supply from the 
brook which ran through it, yet the progress of 
modern civilisation, or, in other words, the 
almost general adoption of water-closets, in the 
towns and villages on the stream above Lea- 
mington, had of late years done much to convert 
the stream into an open sewer, and the result 
was that the drawing of water from such a 
source was absolutely imperilling the very 
existence of Leamington as a health resort. 
However, acting on the advice of Professor 
Ramsey, in spite of much opposition on the part 
of some of the townsmen, a copious supply had 
been obtained by sinking down to the New Red 
Sandstone, a distance of 200ft. It was found 
that it was possible to pump half a million 
gallons per day (being at the rate of twenty- 
five gallons per head of the population) without 
getting within 16 ft. of the bottom of the well. 

Captain Douglas Galton said that as one of 
the committee of adjudicators upon the essays 
sent in he had read carefully through them, and 
he considered that they contained many sugges- 
tions of the highest value and importance. He 
thought that the attention of the meeting should 
be drawn to the suggestion (made in Mr. 
Perring’s essay) that instead of taking the 
limits of the watershed area, the rivers them- 
selves should be taken as boundaries of water- 
supply districts. Although he thought that sug- 
gestion to be radically wrong, the essay was of 
great merit, and contained a great deal of sug- 
gestive matter. The whole question had now 
come to afocus. Everybody who had any claim 
to speak with authority on the subject seemed 
to admit that it was necessary, for purposes of 
efficient national water-supply, that England 
should be divided into districts. Although there 
might be differences of opinion on matters of 
detail, there was a general concensus of opinion 
on the main point. It was also as universally 
admitted that it was highly desirable to collect 
and bring together for reference the large 
amount of information on the subject which 
already exists in various Government offices, in 
the archives of many of the learned societies, 
and in the scientific periodicals. A great deal of 
the most valuable information on the subject 
was in the hands of the Geological Survey Depart- 
ment; and probably there was no one who was s0 
well versed in the question of underground 
water-supply as the present Director-General 
of the Geological Survey, Professor Ramsey. 
The Local Government Board seemed t» be the 
legitimate focus for the collection of all this 
scattered information as a preliminary to future 
legislative action; and if, in the future, it were 
found desirable to create a Ministry of Health, 
the Local Government Board must necessarily 
provide the framework on which such a depart- 
ment would be devised. It seemed to him that 
such a Ministry of Health should comprise the 
Director-General of the Geological Survey, the 
Director of the Ordnance Survey, the Registrar- 
General, and a gentleman who should be at the 
head of a department for recording rainfall. 
The Ordnance Survey was originally organised 
as a military department, because its purpose 
was to make a military map of the couutry. As 
soon as that was done, an Act was passed trans- 


ferring the department to the Office of Works, 
with which it had no connexion, by reason of its 
work, whatever. It would have been far better 
had it been transferred to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, a body which, although it had been 
much found fault with, must eventually, in his 
opinion, be invested with greater powers. Par- 
liament had at the present time before it a 
measure of river conservancy, which took no 
direct cognisance of water supply, although the 
two things ought to go hand in hand. 

Mr. A. H. Brown, M.P., then proceeded to give 
a resumé of a paper submitted by him “ On the 
Incidence of Rating for Sanitary Purposes in 
Rural Districts.” After dwelling on the opposi- 
tion which is now generally offered to works for 
sanitary purposes, he suggested a remedy, based 
on an opinion expressed in the Report of the 
Select Committee appointed last year on the 
Public Health Act Amendment Bill. In dealing 
with the question of water supply, the Com- 
mittee stated in their report that after full 
consideration they “think that the sound 
principle to lay down is that the water supplied 
by a sanitary authority should be paid for by 
the consumer. It is obvious that a fair charge 
made directly on the houses benefited will tend 
to disarm the opposition which now arises on 
the ground that the cost of the waterworks 
will be thrown on the rates.” In like manner, 
said Mr. Brown,— 

Let the same acy be applied to drainage; and 
when a house is drained, let the cost of the works be a 
charge upon the house which is benefited. But I shall be 
told that this would require a great alteration in the law 
of rating. No doubt this is true; but the principle is not 
new. The principle is found in the Public Health Act 
itself as regards nuisances; for the cost of removing & 
nuisance is borne by the property to be benefited by the 
removal of it. The same principle is in operation with all 
water companies, for there the cost of water is ty for by 
the consumers. As regards drainage, we find the same 
principle adopted in many Acts of Parliament. It is 
admitted in the Public Health Act; for under the pro- 
visions of this Act it is possible to charge the property 
benefited with the cost of the works in some cases,—I mean 
those cases in which a private improvement rate is levied, 
It is also admitted in various local Acts, thus pointing con- 
clusively to the policy of extending the principle I contend 
for into general law. For instance, in the Hereford Im- 
provement Act, 1872, I find the following power to levy 
sewer rates. I need not quote the whole of the section,— 
the important part of it is that,—‘‘A sewer rate is to be 
levied upon the houses, lands, and tenements, the drainage 
of which is connected by pipes with any such sewer or 
drain ;” and in order to make it perfectly clear what the 
rate is for, the section concludes by stating that the rate is 
to be in lieu of any rates for making sewers under the 
authority of the Act of 1854..... . ‘ 

But I shall be asked whether this principle extends to 
urban districts. In any closely-built town you find the prin- 
ciple I am contending for is in operation, for every house 
being drained or supplied with water by the public autho- 
rities has the benefit of such water and drainage, for which 
it has to pay the rate. These are border cases, districts 
which have urban powers, but are rural in their charac- 
teristics ; and I, for one, do not deny that there is con- 
siderable ‘difficulty in dealing with them. Again, it is 
said that it would destroy the security on which money has 
been lent,—I mean the security of the rates.of the whole 
parish, But this is not the case ; for the rates of the dis- 
trict would be the ultimate security, and would be mort- 

aged, though the rates on the property benefited would 
= the first asset for the repayment of the interest and 
priocipal of the mortgage. ith reference to the objec- 
tion that, under the proposal I make, the areas might be 
very small, and, therefore, the rating might be high, I 
think the objection is a good one in those cases where, 
from various circumstances, the cost must be great ; and, 
therefore, I think it would be necessary to put a limit of 
charge upon the property benefited, and any excess of 
charge should fall as it does now. 


Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., said he concurred 
with all that had been said as to the general 
consensus of opinion in favour of having a 
principal and central seat of administration in 
all these matters. It was not a question of the 
centralisation of authority, but of centralisation 
of knowledge for the common information. 
While he would not depreciate the great services 
which had been rendered by private commercial 
enterprise in providing our great towns with 
water,—he had, in fact, himself assisted in the 
promotion of a water company at Manchester,— 
be confessed that he thought that the water 
supply of a town would be better managed in 
the hands of a municipality, or, at any rate, 
managed to the greater advantage of the public, 
than in the hands of a company. He thought 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works, seeing 
that nothing was being done by Government in 
the way of securing a more efficient water. 
supply for the metropolis, was justified in pro- 
moting the Bills to which reference had been 
made, and he thought it would be very unfair 
to surcharge the members of the Board with 
the expenditure incurred in so laudable an effort, 
even though the Board may have been in error 
on some points. He believed that the counties 
afforded good bases of operation for sanitary 
administration, and he thought that competent 








county engineers might be appointed who would 
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undertake the charge, not only of the roads and 
bridges, but of the water-supply and drainage 
of the smaller towns and villages, leaving the 
larger towns to the care of the engineers ap- 
pointed by the municipalities. 

Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., of Boston, Lincoln- 
shite, submitted a paper on “The Water 
Supply of Rural Districts. He pointed out 
that— » 

By the amended Sanitary Act of last Session, which 
came into existence a few months since, it has become the 
duty of the Rural Sanitary Authorities of this country to 
secure to every cottage and house a supply of wholesome 
water, provided that such water can be supplied at a 
reasonable cost. The maximum fixed by the Act is a sum 
which shall not entail a greater weekly charge than 2d. for 
each house, allowing interest at the rate of five per cent. 
This represents a capital outlay of 81. 13s, 4d. 

In rural districts, where the houses are scattered, an 
organised system of supply from one general source, such 
as prevails ia towns, is often impracticable at any reason- 
abl cost, and, even where practicable for the supply of 
houses aggregated in a village, the unfairness of taxing a 
whole parish for one particular portion, and calling upon 

ersons to contribute towards works from which the 

erive no benefit, is so inequitable as to make suc 
detached local supplies often impolitic if other means can 
be provided. Itis quite possible to supply every cottage 
ond house in the rural districts of this country, however 
isolated, with a sufficient anaes f of wholesome water, at 
a cost not exceeding the limit laid down in the Act. 

The minimum quantity that is sufficient for the supply 
of a cottage or small farm-house, for all ordinary domestic 
purposes, may be taken at 13} gallons per day, allowing 54 

ersons as the average number to a house, and 2} gallons 
or each person, This, of course, gives no margin for 
water-closets, baths, or other similar luxuries, which belong 
only to a larger class of cee, ¥ This quantity may 
appear cual; but, having made extensive inquiries, 
amongst cottagers and others, 1 found sufficient evidence 
to satisfy myself that it was the full quantity that was used 
when the water had to be baled or pumped from a tank, 
and not left to run to waste from a tap. Mr. Easton, the 
eminent water engineer, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on the Public Health Act Amendment of 1878, 
stated that, as the result of his experience and inquiries 
amongst cottagers in Sussex, he was satisfied that this 
uantity was sufficient. Col. Cox, put the quantity at 

gallons a day, and the other witnesses agreed with the 
estimates of Mr. Easton and Col. Cox, some even putting 
it at less. In the sixth report of the Rivers Pollution 
Commissioners is given an instance of four cottages pro- 
vided with a tank, in which the rain water was collected 
from the roofs, one of the inhabitants being a laundress, 
who used a large quantity of water, and another feeding 
a number of pigs. The size of this tank was barely suffi- 
cient to give 10 gallons a day to each cottage, yet it is 
stated that it had never failed to maintain a sufficient 


3 quantity used in towns, varying from 20 gallons 
to 30 gallons a head, is due partly to manufactories, street 
watering, and flushing sewers, but principally to waste. 
This is proved by the fact that towns supplied by meter do 
not average more than seven gallons a head, and by the 
test applied to several streets in Brighton, where it was 
found that the supply did not average more than 4% gallons 
a head, although the number of persons to a house would 
be _ the average, and water-closets and baths be freely 
used, 

Mr. Wheeler, after combating the statements 
made in the sixth Report of the Rivers Pollution 
Commissioners as to the necessarily unwhole- 
some character of rain-water, went on to show 
how rain-water could be collected from the 
roofs of churches, schools, and other buildings, 
and stored in tanks; and, further, how the 
roofs of a farmstead might be made to collect 
sufficient rain-water not only for all domestic 
requirements of the farmhouse, but for the stock 
in the yards, &c. He also showed how, when, 
and where, water might be obtained from wells 
and springs, and described the mechanical 
means by which the water could be conveyed into 
the villages,—instancing, in this connexion, 
what has been done at Sandringham by the 
Prince of Wales in providing a system of water- 
supply for his house and the cottages on his 
estate. In conclusion, he dwelt on the necessity 
of regulating the rivers and maintaining the 
water-level, with the view of obviating the dis- 
astrous floods which have occurred of late years. 
He also pointed out the advantage that would 
accrue to agriculture from the more general use 
of irrigation by water. 

Mr. C. N. Cresswell, barrister-at-law, ex- 
pressed his concurrence with the principle 
advocated by Mr. Brown. Sanitary works could 
only, as he had said, be effected by the expendi- 
ture of money, and that money had to be raised 
by taxation. Now, unless that taxation was 
based upon equity and justice, it struck at the 
root of all political and social action, and created 
an undue and unnecessary prejudice against the 
objects, however laudable in themselves, to 
which the money raised by taxation was to be 
applied. At a previous conference, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Stansfeld, had called attention to 
the absolute necessity of some re-arrange- 
ment of sanitary areas; and he (Mr. Cress- 
well) could not help thinking that if this 
latter question were carefully considered, 
and the districts arranged with some degree 
of logical sequence, one of the difficulties to 
which Mr. Brown had made allusion would 


to tax a man for water-supply after he had 
already, at his own cost, provided himself with 
a supply, it was a different thing with regard 
to drainage, because, although the man might 
not avail himself of the public drain or sewer 
to carry away the sewage of his own house, yet 
he could hardly reside in a district which was 
efficiently sewered without receiving great 
benefit in a sanitary point of view, even though 
the advantage accruing might be of a negative 
kind. 

Dr. Tripe said that the plan proposed by Mr. 
Brown was equitable enough, if only it could be 
carried out. As a medical officer of health 
and as an analyst, he (Dr. Tripe) was able to 
speak with emphasis as to the superiority of 
rain-water as compared with the well-water of 
villages. In the great majority of village wells 
a great deal of the surface drainage, containing 
all kinds of poisonous refuse, found its way into 
the wells, with the result of spreading disease 
to an alarming extent. 

We hope next week to find space for the 
remainder of our notes of the Conference. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association, held on the 28rd inst., Mr. H. L. 
Florence, president, in the chair, Mr. John 
Cowell was elected a member. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Saxon 
Snell for permitting the members to visit the 
new Highgate Infirmary on a recent Saturday 
afternoon ; and it was announced that the next 
visit would take place on Saturday next, June 
7th, to St. Alban’s Abbey. 

The officers for session 1879.80 were then 
nominated, Mr. §. Flint Clarkson being proposed 
as president. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


The President (Mr. H. L. Florence) said: I 
have now to bring before you an announcement 
with reference to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. Those of you who have seen the pro- 
fessional journals published to-day will probably 
have noticed an appeal from Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
president of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
calling the attention of the members of the pro- 
fession to the present financial position of 
the Society, which seeks to increase its in- 
vested fund to 5,000l. To enable it to do this, 
1,500/. are required, and Mr. Godwin, the editor 
of the Builder, has offered to give 1001. if the 
remaining 1,400. be subscribed within six 
months. It has seemed to your committee that 
this would be a very desirable opportunity for 
the Association to forward the good work by 
undertaking to provide 1001. of the 1,500l. 
required, and as soon as the matter was men- 
tioned in the committee this evening a subscrip- 
tion list was started, and the amount already 
subscribed or promised amounts to between 
351. and 401., so that we are already a good way 
towards obtaining the 100/. needed. I have 
no doubt that the members of the Association 
generally will gladly avail themselves of this 
special opportunity, and make a special effort 
in so good a cause. In past years the 
Association has only subscribed small sums 
to the Architects’ Benevolent Society, given 
in still smaller sums by individual members. 
The Committee of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society are very anxious to speedily raise the 
1,5001. required, and I believe that we are the 
first of the professional societies to move in the 
matter. I think that we shall not have much 
difficulty in getting together 1001. as our quota, 
and I sincerely trust that our example will be 
followed by other professional societies through- 
out the country. Let every member put his 
name down for what he can afford, and induce 
his friends to do the same, and by the time we 
meet again, on the 6th of June, we shall be 
able to announce that we have filled our sub- 
scription list. 

Mr. Aston Webb eaid he was sure the mem- 
bers would all cordially support the proposition 
of the President; for, although adopted and 
heartily endorsed by the committee, the credit 
of originating the proposal was due to the 
President, who had himself headed the list 
with a handsome amount. He hoped that the 
members would make it a point of honour 
to do all they could to make up the 1001. 
before the next meeting; for the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society was an institution 
which all architects ought to support, and it had 





vanish. Although, perhaps, it would be unjust 


been far to. loug in want of funds to an extent 
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which restricted its usefulness, an 
it from adequately meeting all the rey 
deserving claims which came before it. = 
The {President announced that it had 
arranged that this year’s excursion of the 
ciation would be to the district aroung Wells, 
A very attractive programme was in re i 
tion by the Excursion Sub-Committee, of ce 
Mr. Pink was the honorary secretary, Welk 
would be the head-quarters of the party, . 
Mr. W. Penstone then read an able ang inte. 
resting paper entitled “ Remarks on the Work 
of the Smith in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth a 
Eighteenth Centuries.” Of this we print the 
first half this week, and next week yj]| giv 
the second half of the paper, together with 
some notes of the discussion which engned, 








THE IRISH INSTITUTE OF ARCHITROTg 
DEAD OR ALIVE? 


Sir,—A prominent paragraph in last week’, 
Builder generally charges the Irish Instituig 
with a more or less criminal apathy and yg. 
lessness, on the authority of the Irish Builder 
I wish to raise no unfriendly controversy with 
that enterprising and spirited journal. What 
it says may be all true; at all events, I am pre. 
pared to admit it as true, so far as the Irish 
Builder happens to know. It is, perhaps, not 
its fault that it knows nc more. I would simply 
state what the Institute now is, and what it 
does or tries to do. 

There are not many architects in Ireland, 
There may be a score of recognised architects 
in the city of Dublin to “run” an Institute, 
There is every possible distracting circumstance 
around to prevent their holding crowded or 
enthusiastic public meetings, or, in fact any 
general meetings at all. The majority of the 
architects reside at a distance from the City. 
There are other diversions for them so nume. 
rous in a social community,—social, literary, 
scientific, musical, nautical, artistic, &e., that 
“Institute meetings” have no chance against 
them. There is no use in individual energy 
trying to galvanise dead-life in this respect. 
It cannot be done. Still something may be done 
by every local body of architects, however 
small, for the organisation and welfare of the 
profession within the range of the possible, and 
this the Irish Institute, with unpretentious con- 
stitution and proceedings, still attempts to do, 
Abandoning the ambitious programme and con- 
stitution invented, for it forty years ago, and 
now impossible of realisation, it has turned its 
attention mainly} to preserving an organised 
embodiment, and maintaining the machinery of 4 
standing council to watch over the welfare and 
interests of the profession. It now proposes to 
itself to hold but one annual stated meeting for 
the election of council and officers, and at any 
time an “emergency” general meeting of the 
members if there is any work to be done, or any 
one wants one. The council have for years met 
with regularity and no want of zeal, and col 
tinue to do so ; the members breakfasting toge- 
ther before business hours, and neglecting, 80 far 
as it can be avoided, no matter affecting the pro- 
fession. For example, a meeting was held this 
morning, but an ‘average sample of the attend. 
ance and interest of the agenda. The details 
can be but of little interest to the general 
readers of the Builder, but I would wish to give 
them as a specimen for the information of the 
Trish Builder and Irish architects who may 00% 
sider professional organisation of no use what- 
ever. Nn 
Quorum present.—John McCurdy, F.R.LB.A, 
president; Rawson Carroll, F.R.I.B.A.; James 
H. Owen, F.R.I.B.A.; Thos. Drew, F.R.B.A: 
Sandham Symes, treasurer; Geo. C. Hendersou, 
secretary; William Mitchell. ro 
“ Agenda.—To nominate a new secretary, W 
could afford to devote sufficient time to the 
greatly increased amount of correspondent 
with public bodies and individuals arising 
the present conduct of affairs. ma 
To appoint a committee to take ena 
action as to the draft building bye-laws, ® we 
to be imposed for the first time in the City . 
Dublin, without any satisfactory. conferen 
with architects or builders of experience. ' 
To receive from the treasurer a statement £ 
all liabilities discharged, and a surplus to Ka 
added to the small vested assets of the Institu . 
To consider the best means of increasing a 
disposing of a vested fund, and applying 2 
annual interest in prizes or scholarsbips, ® 





to adpoint a trustee. 
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To discuss the relations of local members to 
he Royal Institute of British Architects. 

* receive an offer from the president of a 
wh 201. to be offered at once for prizes or 
ips. 

Coir the Postmaster-General and Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, M.P., on the inconvenient 
triction of book-post packets to 18 in. long. 
To discuss the qualifications of candidates, 
and current questions of local or personal pro- 

fessional interest as to competitions, &e.” 

This appears to me & fair specimen of the 
kind of business that may be quietly done by 
the council of a local society from day to day, 
legitimately and usefully, although not making 
4 flourish before the public and the press. 

Tuomas Drew, R.H.A. 








THE CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Qn Monday evening last, the President of the 
nstitution of Civil Engineers, Mr. J. F. Bate- 
nap, F.R.S., was enabled, by the permission of 
the Committee of Council on Education, to hold 
aconversazione in the engineering galleries of 
the South Kensington Museum. ‘These galleries 
contain a large and varied collection of models 
of machinery and of naval architecture, of 
which collection revised catalogues have lately 
been prepared by the Science and Art Depart. 
ment. To this collection several objects of 
much interest were specially lent for the 
occasion. The company included many dis- 
tinguished visitors, in addition to a large number 
of members and associates and their friends. 
The different galleries were brilliantly illumi- 
nated by the electric light. In the tea-room 
were displayed four of Higgins’s incandescent 
lights, the electricity being produced by a 
galvanic battery. The adjoining vestibule and 
the reception-room were lighted by the Electric 
Lighting Company, by standards fitted with 
Wilde’s automatic carbon-holders, the current 
of electricity being supplied by two Wilde 
electro-magnetic induction machines, placed in 
the adjacent porch. The next vestibule was 
lighted by Werdermann lamps, the electricity 
being derived from a Gramme “quantity” 
machine, while the small ship-model room was 
lighted with Serrin lamps, the electric current 
in this case being produced by two “A” 
Gramme machines. These three machines, and 
the lamps connected therewith, were lent by 
the British Electric Light Company, and were 
worked by an eight-horse power Otto Silent Gas 
Engine, exhibited by Messrs. Crossley Brothers. 
The smoothness, regularity, and silence with 
which this engine worked evoked warm com- 
mendations. The central hall was illuminated 
by three electric lights lent by Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers,the machines and engine being situated 
1,800 ft. away, in the Royal Albert Hall,— 
whence three “leads” proceeded to the lights, 
and a fourth “lead” was employed to actuate 
another machine, to illustrate the transmission 
of power by electrical agency, the amount so 
emited being indicated by a Prony brake. 
he lighting of the east or end room was under- 
aken by the Société Générale @’Electricité, and 
bs effected by six Jablochkoff candles, the 
Pi being Supplied by a six-light Gramme 
bs ing machine, worked by a portable engine. 
Comet the special exhibits we may mention 
ga 8 marvellous writing telegraph; Hamil- 
bai patent and ingenious dove-tuil cutting 
of . Ine, exhibited by Mr. W. Tighe Hamilton, 
a. “eg seine eggprcn. a number of briquettes 

dling om , ee sludge of Windsor, 

ae a —. am, and Leicester, exhibited 
Bing . - Monson, and stated to contain 25 per 
Safety i sludge ; Shakespear's Miners’ 
ul, 3. Da aes by the inventor, Lieut.- 
cafost fs us espear, and claiming to be the 
tien i est lamp yet devised for mining 
fie th oan as it is impossible to with- 
Brocka! . me without extinguishing the flame; 

Ustics’s h automatic railway coupling ; 
chamber a ent “steam-quieting and blast 
taume” or steamers, locomotives, portable, 
ke ig and stationary engines, railway steam- 
F ’ So. the invention consisting usually 
diamete> indrical chamber of the requisite 
anneale % a ae balls or beads of 
Passes an Fy. ass, between which the steam 
sound 80 fa — without making the snorting 
PA el lar to residents in the vicinity of 
the pd, model of concrete cylinders used in 
elias D ty of the quay walls at the 

ck, Glasgow; Bright’s electric fire- 


alarm apparatus ; Michele & Carrington’s 
patent testing-machine for cement, wire, and 
paper; Frederick A. Sheppard’s improved slide- 
rule for cubing quantities, exhibited by the 
inventor, and made by Mr. W. F. Stanley, of 
Great Turnstile, Holborn; the Mallory pro- 
peller (the invention of Col. Mallory, of the 
United Stutes, and exhibited by Mr. Perry F. 
Nursey), an apparatus for propelling, steering, 
and manoeuvring steam vessels by means of one 
and the same apparatus; specimens of Wood’s 
patent transverse wrought-iron sleeper and clip- 
chair for the permanent way of railways; a 
model of Mr. Graham Smith’s hydraulic or 
steam apparatus for shipping coal, corn, 
minerals, &c.; and a model of Messrs. Watson, 
Willcocks, & Sir Frederick Perkins’s patent 
automatic signal-wire compensator, now being 
used with, it is stated, satisfactory results, at 
the Chingford Station of the Great Eastern 
Railway. 








A NEW MORTISING MACHINE. 


In these days of competition, the attention of 
all constructive trades seems to be concen- 
trated on the discovery of machinery capable of 
performing the maximum of work with the 
minimum of trouble and expense, and to this 
end we have repeatedly had occasion to notice 
improvements that have been made in recent 
years to the labour-saving machines used by 
carpenters and joiners, especially with regard 
to the tools employed in the making of mortises. 
The last machine that has come under our 
notice is ‘The Southwark,” a machine that 
embodies two important patents, and is de- 
scribed as a-‘ New Patent Multiple- Action 
Hand-power, Mortising, Boring, Core-driving 
and Tenoning Machine.” Among the advantages 
claimed by its inventor, Mr. Phillips, is the in- 
genious arrangement of the several operating 
tools, which are so placed in the patent re- 
volving tool-holder that the boring auger, 
the chisel, the core-driver, or the tenon-cutter 
can instantly be brought into position for use 
without any dismounting, thereby effecting 
saving of time, the wood requiring no further 
setting for the expulsion of the débris or core 
from the mortise. This patent tool-holder is 
capable of application to hand, treadle, or steam 
machines. 

The application of the patented,lever used in 
this machine is also worth attention; the fulcrum 
whence the power is developed being situated 
at the upper end of a rocking-arm or link 
whose centre of motion is in the strong sta- 
tionary frame of the machine, the condensation 
of the power employed is brought full on to the 
point of the operating tool. 





Fig. 1 is a perspective view of the tool-holder. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are mechanical drawings of the same, and 
refer to the following description,—fig. 2 being a side 
view, and fig. 3 a front view :— 

Imagine the tool-box A (fig. 3) is the nave of a wheel 
with four arms, B, C, D, and E, all capable of being turned 
round on the axle F (fig. 3), and held in desired position 
by spring bolt G (fig. 3). The auger is worked by means 
of a handle, H, which handle is also used for reversing the 
chisel when mortising, and is held in position by the spring 
bolt J (figs. land 2). To cut a mortise, the wood eing 
fixed in the ordinary manner, B is ready for boring if 
required; when finished take ‘ie bolt G in right hand 
‘oa turn round D, the chisel, into position; alter the 
mortise is cut, the core-driver E is brought into position 
in the same manner, and the mortise is thus finished. 


We understand that both English and foreign 
patents have been secured by Messrs. F. W. 
Reynolds, of Southwark-street. 








THE BRAIN TAX. 


» aan this title I propose to fight the Patent 
aws. 

An English patent costs in Government duties 25/. within 
the first six months, then 50/. within three years, and then 
10:2, within four years more; total tax, 175/., levied in 
seven = for a patent during fourteen years, i,e., at the 
rate of 25/. a year for seven years. 

Now a patent in America costs only 7/., made in one 


pezment, which gives rights for seventeen years. ‘ 
hus are the brains of Englishmen handicapped against 
those of their great rivals the Americans in the proportion 





of 175 to 7, 


J, D, Gmaxasrzar, 





VALUE OF PROPERTY. 
Thirteen Freehold Houses in the Camberwell- 


road.—The high price realised by the above at 


the Auction Mart by Messrs. Rushworth, Abbott, 
& Rushworth, on Tuesday, 20th inst., will be of 
interest toour readers. After considerable com- 
petition they were sold for 17,0001., i.e., about 
28 years’ purchase on the rental, which would 
pay about 3} per cent. only at the present 
rents. 

London Wharf Property.—Messrs. Weatherhall 
& Green sold at the Mart the freehold wharf 
known as St. John’s Wharf, in Millbank-street, 
Westminster, next but one to the Houses of 
Parliament, having a river frontage of 39ft., 
and now let to the Gaslight and Coke Company 
ata rent of 1801, per annum, for the sum of 
7,0501. 

Fall tn the Rental of Land in Scotland.—The 
farm of Mains of Errol (says the Dundee Adver- 
tiser) has just been let for 19 years to Mr. 
James Kidd, Balmachreon, Meigle, at about 
4001. below the old rent, besides a large sum 
expended on improvements free of interest. 
This is said to be one of the best farms in 
Perthshire, and is in high condition. The re- 
duction of rent will be fully 40 per cent., and 
in about four years 20 acres are to be udded 
to the acreage of the farm without additional 
rent. The North British Agriculturist states 
that grass parks let recently in the Huntly dis- 
trict, of Aberdeenshire show a reduction of 12 
per cent., while grass parks let at Dumfries 
showed a reduction of from 14 to upwards of 50 
per cent. 

Soho. — Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy, & 
Chinnock sold at the Mart, on the 13th inst., 
the freehold business premises, Nos. 51 and 52, 
Frith-street, Soho, at present let at rents 
amounting to 1841. a year, and having a front- 
age of about 36 ft., and a depth of about 80 ft. 
The lot sold for 3,8301. The freehold house, 
No. 62, Frith-street, having a frontage of 20 ft. 
and a depth of 76 ft., and let at 110/. a year, 
was disposed of for 2,3201. 

Leicester-square.—Messrs. Chinnock sold by 
auction the freehold house and shop, No. 59, 
Princes-street, Leicester-square, having a front- 
age of 16 ft. 6 in., and a depth of 70 ft., and let at 
851. per annum, for 2,510. 

Regent - street. — Shop property, No. 252, 
Regent-street, having a frontage of 20 ft. and a 
depth of 70 ft., held for a term of thirty-nine 
years, and yielding a net profit rental of 
3801. a year, sold for 6,600I. 

Twickenham.—Poulett Lodge, Twickenham, 
the terrace embankment of which presents a 
striking feature on the Thames, just above the 
former residences of the Orleans Princes, was 
sold at the Mart by Messrs. Rushworth & Oo. 
for 13,1001. 

Shoreditch.—The three shops in Curtain-road, 
the corner of New Inn-yard, and the small 
houses and stabling in the rear, occnpying an 
area of about 10,000 ft., were sold at the Mart 
on the 22nd inst. by Messrs. Newbon & Harding 
for 10,0007. 

Freehold Ground-rents.—At a meeting of the 
Commissioners of Sewers recently, tenders 
were received for the purchase of several free- 
hold ground-rents and reversions in respect of 
certain properties in some of the main thorough- 


fares of the City. The freehold ground-rent of 


1441. a year of No. 14, Aldgate, let on a lease 


for eighty years, from 1876, to Messrs. Barham 
& Marriage, grocers, was sold for 3,610/., which 
is over twenty-five years’ purchase. Taking 
all the properties together, the total ground- 
rents disposed of amounted to 1,951/., while 
the total sum realised was 52,114/., which shows 
an average of very nearly 26} years’ purchase, 








CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
A rerepos has been erected in the lady- 


chapel as a memorial of Mr. J. F. France, from 
the designs of Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow. It 
follows in its detail the rich local style of the 
fourteenth century, when the lady-chapel was 
extended. 
certain peculiarities of moulding and cusping, 
suchas are found in the choir of Winchelsea, 
and in the tomb of Aymer de Valence at West- 
minster. The design consists of a canopied 
arch, withchief and subordinate!cuspings resting 
on Parbeck marble shafts, and flanked by 
richly crocketed pinnacles, the whole being of 
polished alabaster, and executed by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley. Under the arch is a picture 
in Venetian mosaic, executed by the Venice 


The character of this detail has 
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and Murano Glass Company, London, from 
cartoons prepared by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, 
the subject being the scene of the words of 
St. Peter to our Lord, “ Lord, thou knowest all 
things: Thou knowest that I love Thee.” Many 
figures besides the two principal ones are intro- 
duced, including that of the Blessed Virgin. 








DAY ACCOUNTS. 


S1r,—In answer to the query of “ Surveyor,” 
under the above head in your last week’s issue, 
I would say that my experience leads me to 
venture the opinion that the question of the 
foreman’s time being charged or not must be 
governed very much by the circumstances under 
which thework is being carried out, in the absence 
of any binding agreement made beforehand. 

If the building in hand is large, and the work 
is partly contract and partly day-work, I should 
think it reasonable to charge the fair proportion 
of the time of the working foremen of each trade 
employed on day-work, and not to charge the 
general foreman, whose time may be assumed 
to be sufficiently paid for out of the contract- 
work. But, if the work in hand consists entirely 
of day-work, it would then be reasonable, in my 
view of it, to charge the time of the general 
foreman; providing that the prices charged 
for the ordinary workmen are not more than 
10 per cent. on the actual prime cost. If more 
than 10 per cent. is charged, I should consider 
t sufficient to cover the cost of the general 
foreman’s superintendence in day-work, amount- 
ing to the sum per week mentioned by “ Sar- 
veyor.” 

Of course, where there is a schedule properly 
prepared and executed beforehand providing for 
any day-work required, such a document should 
settle this important query of “ Surveyor,” and 
should set forth that “the prices charged for 
the ordinary workmen do or do not include the 
general foreman’s superintendence.” N. 





Sir,—Your correspondent “ Surveyor,” in 
last week’s issue, does not mention whether his 
remarks refer to a working foreman on a job, or 
simply to the superintendence of a general 
walking foreman. 

The usual rule (though, of course, there are 
exceptions) is to charge a working foreman’s 
time at the same rate as the mechanic’s; and 
to make no direct charge for the superintend- 
ence of a general walking foreman, as he is 
merely the representative of the master. 

The rate charged per hour for the men must 
be sufficient to include all the necessary ex- 
penses of ordinary supervision. In the “ Builders’ 
Price Book,” compiled by me, I quote 11d. per 
hour for ordinary mechanics, which includes 
requisite general superintendence; but on ex- 
tensive works the rate is sometimes slightly 
reduced. 

Exceptions to the usual rule occur frequently, 
especially in carrying out extensive structural 
alterations, where the mature experience and 
careful oversight of a thoroughly responsible, 
competent, and experienced general walking 
foreman is absolutely necessary to ensure the 
safety of both workmen and premises; and in 
these cases it is best to make a direct charge 
for extra superintendence, or to agree upon a 
schedule of prices beforehand, and so avoid sub- 
sequent disputes. H. C. Bevis. 








INFIRMARY FOR MARYLEBONE. 
TENDERS. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to draw attention: 
through your columns, to the practice as to 
dealing with tenders which have been obtained 
by express invitation, with a view to the possible 
alteration of such practice, if it appears to be 
objectionable ? 

We kuow that the ordinary form of adver- 
tisement for tenders provides that the lowest or 
any tender shall not necessarily be accepted,— 
and the object of this provision is manifest, 
and commends itself to prudence and common- 
sense; for if you invite the public generally to 
competition, you may possibly have replies from 
some whom you would not employ at any price ; 
while, looking at the matter from the other 
side, no contractor need tender unless he likes. 
But it is quite otherwise when individual con- 
tractors are specially requested to send in 
tenders for a work. In this case, I have always 
understood that the invitation to compete 
implies that the contractor is approved of in 
all respects, and that the only thing left open 


point of fact, selects his men beforehand, and 
secures @ due amount of competition from those 
whom he considers of an assured position: con- 
sequently the ordinary clause, above referred to, 
has no application either in reason or otherwise. 
My understanding to this effect, however, has 
been somewhat rudely shaken by circumstances 
which have occurred lately. 

I was invited, in writing, in the early part of 
the year, by the Guardians of the Marylebone 
Union to tender for the erection of their pro- 
posed infirmary at Notting-hill, and I accepted 
the invitation. On looking into the particulars 
furnished I thought that the time named for 
completion required further consideration, and, 
in sending in my tender, I drew attention to this 
fact. The tender accepted on this first occasion 
(mine was informal) was withdrawn, and the 
guardians thereupon adopted the amendment 
to the specification whichI had suggested, and 
again, in writing, requested me to tender for the 
work as thus amended. I did so; but, to my 
surprise, my tender, although the lowest, was 
passed over in favour of one above me. I natu- 
rally sought an explanation of what appeared to 
me a most unexpected proceeding, and was 
accorded an audience at a meeting of the Board ; 
but, after bringing the matter fully before the 
meeting, the only result obtained was a resolu- 
tion that I should be informed that the Board 
in accepting the higher tender in no way in- 
tended to reflect upon me. 

Now, sir, it appears to me that the Guardians, 
in passing over mine, the lowest tender, after 
they had requested me to compete, were guilty 
of a breach of faith; and that, if not so already, 
it should be made an implied term of every 
invitation to tender that the lowest tender sent 
in compliance with the invitation should be 
accepted. JoHN T. CHAPPELL. 

Lupus-street, May 26. 

*,* We fully agree in this opinion; indeed, 
we have always considered that, if a contractor 
be invited to estimate, his tender, if the lowest, 
should be accepted as a matter of course. 








TENDERS FOR CHURCHER'S COLLEGE. 


S1r,—May I ask you to give publicity to the following 
facts with reference to the above competition, as I think, 
in the interests of both the building trade and the archi- 
tectural professional, they should be known ? 

In reply to advertisements early last year I applied for 
particulars for the purpose of tendering for the proposed 
new buildings, and received a letter from the architect 
asking for references and particulars of any large works I 
had carried out. My reply being, as I presume, satis- 
factory, I was informed that my name had been placed on 
the list of invited competitors, which was limited to 
eight, and early Jast month I received a formal invita- 
tion to tender, followed by bills of quantities, and 
believing, from the care with which the competitors 
had been selected, that everything would be straight- 
forward, I sent in my tender. About a fortnight sfter 
tenders were delivered, I was requested by telegram to 
meet the architect at his office, pe a letter from lin the 
following morning contained a list showing mine to be 
next to the lowest tender, and asking for particulars of my 
estimate to see what reductions could be made. At this 
interview I was informed that the lowest tender had been 
unanimously rejected by the Governors under the advice 
of their architect, as it was impossible the work could 
be done at the price. Being the next above, I was then 
asked to reduce my tender, as it exceeded the amount 
the Governors were prepared to pay, and was told that 
although a good job was required, yet, if I would reduce 
my prices, every assistance would be given by the architect, 
although he could not reduce either plans or specification. 
I was further informed that a ‘‘respectable’’ builder had 
offered to execute the work for a sum of 1,473/. below my 
tender. While declining the offer of ‘‘ assistance’ from 
the architect, I took time to consider whether I could 
reduce my prices, and finding I could not do so, I wrote to 
the architect to that effect, at the same time complainin 
that another price had been obtained after tenders had 
been opened and made known ; in reply to which I received 
an intimation that my letter had been laid before the 
Governors, and also that the author of the lowest tender 
had attended, and pointed out that an error « f 1,000/. had 
been made in the casting of his estimate, upon which he 
was allowed to amend his tender, which was then accepted. 

The injustice of this transaction is so apparent that an 
comment of mine is unnecessary. I only trust to your well- 
known impartiality to give this a place in your pt nal 

Milford, Surrey. Rozsgrr Pink, 

List of tenders for the erection of new building for the 
Governors of Churcher’s College at Petersfield, Hants. 
Mr. G, R. Crickmay, Weymouth, architect, Quantities by 
Mr. Thos, Nixon :— 


BRDOEM ss casnasecessesupasnonssaee seesiaen £13,800 0 0 
Btovens & SOD8 ccccocccscvccesceces 13,442 0 0 
IOIBTION. ..cicsscesscccrene Nessesbiseste 13,108 0 0 
TM, -isninsepieiniesanbiemenscimnies 12,665 0 0 
Se ee ie RE 12,473 0 0 
RINIONE ve. shiccksucocaveaastamireasbesacate 9,750 0 0 








Obituary.—We regret to have to record the 
death of Mr. Horace Field. By his decease the 
District Surveyorship of Putney and Roe- 
hampton has become vacant. Mr. Hiscocks has 
been appointed surveyor ad interim. The 
election of a successor to Mr. Field was fixed 


—=—_—_—_—= 
| THE LIABILITY OF ARCHITECTS 
Ar the Clerkenwell County Court, on the 21st; ' 
Mr. Gordon Whitbread, the judge, Mr. Wan gn before 
monger and plumber, of 253, Junction-road, sued Mr’ pe” 
Chambers, architect, of 1, Queen-street-place, (ij 
1l. 10s, for work done, The plaintiff stated that in len’ for 
tember twelve months he received an order from the Hag 
dant by telegraph to do plumbers’ work to some houses as 
being built, which he accordingly did, but when he ast 
the money the defendant refused to pay him, sayin rary 
was not liable, and that he must look to the builder, he 
he submitted that he should look to whomever gave fin tt 
order, and handed in the telegram he received, Defender 
said he was architect for a Mr. Turner, who was buildin, 
some houses, and naga a Mr. Bates, who sublet © 
portion of the work to the plaintiff, and he (defendant) 
gave the order as architect in the same manner as he aa 
to any other workman who was employed on the buildi 
The plaintiff, in reply to a question asked by the judo 
said he had never before seen the defendant, sal = : 
knew him as the architect of the buildings, His hop, 4 
said there was no question about the Jiability of the de 
fendant, for he only acted as architect and notas principal 
Judgment for defendant, who said he did not ask { : 
costs, . 
*,* We should advise architects to be ver : 
giving orders to tradesmen employed on the lay 
they are superintending, notwithstanding this judgment” 








THE CEILING, CARPENTERS’ HALL, 


Srz,—Surely the Institute is already in possessi 
drawing of this? At least, I seem to pide Bs tt 
Mem ago, in one of the portfolios of the library, when I was 

indly allowed to examine them with a view to the selec. 
tion of some drawings to illustrate a lecture,—g ye 
careful drawing, which would be, no doubt, of the ceiling 
in question, Epwarp Hutt, 








Miscellanen, 


The Gasfitters of London are petitioning 
to be heard by counsel against the London Gag 
Light Company, who are promoting a Bill in 
Parliament in which they seek to gain powers 
“to manufacture, purchase, or hire any gas or 
other fittings, engines, stoves, pipes, and other 
appliances for lighting, for warming, and venti. 
lating houses and buildings, for the cooking of 
food, for motive power, and for all or any other 
purposes for which the consumption of gas, or 
any product obtained in the manufacture of gas, 
can be used, and from time to time to enter into 
any contract with any peraon for the sale, hire, 
or use to or by such persons of any such gas 
and other fittings, engines, stoves, pipes, or 
other appliances.” The most respectable firms 
in the gasfitting trade have made a combined 
effort to oppose the action of the company in 
asking Parliament for power to create 4 
monopoly injurious to their interest and that of 
the public. 


Compensation Case. — Brooksbank v. The 
London School Board. (Before Mr. Under. 
Sheriff Burchell, Tuesday, May 20, 1879).—This 
was a disputed claim of compensation in con- 
nexion with a small house in Gloucester-grove 
East, South Kensington, required by the School 
Board for the erection of a new school in that 
locality. The property was held for about 
forty years unexpired at a peppercorn, and was 
let to a weekly tenant at 10s. per week; aud 
the witnesses for the Board, namely, Mr. 
Eiloart, Mr. S. Walker (Telegraph-street), and 
Mr. F. T. Galsworthy (Chinnock & Co.), all 
considered the house rack-rented, and estimated 
its value at 201. a year, giving for the property, 
in reversion, subject to life interest of the 
claimant’s mother, now aged seventy-five years, 
a gross value of 2001., exclusive of the usual 
compulsory sale; whereas Mr. Edmond F. B. 
Faller (Fuller .& Faller, of 70, Queen-street), 
one of the witnesses on the claimant’s behalf, 
put the value of the property at 390l., or 401. : 
year rental value. The jury returned a verdic 
for 3251., so that the offer under seal being for 
only 2301., the Board will have to pay the costs 
of both sides.—Metropolitan. 


Tiverton.—A memorial pulpit has just been 
erected at St. George’s Church, Tiverton. 2 
building is Classical, and the pulpit, designed = 
the Jacobean style, harmonises well with its sut- 
roundings. It is of wainscot oak,and on ci 
hexagonal, each angle being sustained by — a 
wrought brackets. The five cants con vr 
recessed niches, in which stand sculpture 
figures in relief, representing SS. a 
Mark, Luke, John, and Paul. The respectiv 
emblems of these saints are also carved. : = 
pulpit is approached by convenient 3 
having massive handrails and worked ba 4 
trades. The whole has been designed an 
carried out under the immediate superintendencs 
of Mr. Edward Ashworth, architect. The carve’ 








ig the price for the work. The advertiser, in 


to take place yesterday (Friday), the 30th. 


figures and symbols are by Mr. Harry Hems. 
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.Supply Exhibition, Royal Aqua- 
wee cstminster—A great deal of useful 
rinm, ‘jon may be obtained from the exhibi- 
_— of plans, diagrams, models, apparatus, 
ong wating to the supply of water for domestic 
te other uses. Few people really know any- 
- 1 of the various points that have to be taken 
tng snsideration in selecting and maintaining 
ne ure’? water supply, und the spread of some 
t the knowledge that has been obtained may 
sl to remove mauy of the prejudices against 
aoe orement’, and may show that low water- 
as are not the only points that ratepayers 
hould regard. The exhibition is, for convenience 
of classification, divided into thirteen sec- 
tions as follows :—Section I. Meteorology. II. 
Geology: III. Collection and Storage of Water. 
IV. Suggested Development of Supplies. V. 
Distribution of Water. VI. Water Examination. 
VII. Filtering. VIII. Hardness. IX. Disease. 
X, Antiquarian. XT. Pollution. XII. Litera- 
ture. XIII. Appliances for Cooling in Summer, 
Waters Artificially Aérated, Miscellaneous. Mr. 
Stanford, the well-known map-publisher of 
Charing-cross, shows large maps prepared for 
the Rivers Pollation Commission Sixth Report ; 
a geological map of the United Kingdom 3 a 
hyetographical map, coloured in various tints, 
showing rainfall varying from 25 to 75 inches 
rannum; a hydrographical map illustrating 
the domestic water-supply of the United King- 
dom; a map of polluted rivers, illustrating the 
contamination of water by paraffin oil, alcohol 
distilleries, starch works, tanneries, waste from 
mines, fibre from paper mills, &c. One very 
interesting part of the exhibition is provided by 
Mr. J. E. Gardner, F.S.A., who has contributed 
over 300 views, illustrating the old pumps, wells, 
watercourses, &c., of London, from his well-known 
collection. Section XI. contains both plans and 
apparatus, among them being illustrations of 
General Scott’s system, worked by a company of 
which the Duke of Sutherland is chairman. In 
the aérated water section there is a large show of 
apparatus by Barnet, Son, & Ashby, and crowds 
of examples in bottles. The Abyssinian well- 
boring apparatus is shown, and Major Beau- 
mont, M.P., has contributed a rock-boring ap- 
paratus for water-tunnels. The exhibition is to 
be open for a fortnight more. 


The Stage.—Mr. Arthur Sketchley, well 
known and appreciated in many circles, appeared 
at the Gaiety Theatre on the 24th inst. as 
Falstaf, in some selections from Shakspeare’s 
“Henry IV.” By face, figure, and manner, 
Nature has marked him for the part, and he has 
himself well aided Nature by careful study. With 
a litte more practice,—for, though an old stager 
in monologue, he is new to the drama,—Mr. 
Sketchley will be the best Falstaff, all to 
nothing, we have seen since Bartley’s time. 
After the play, Miss Rosa Kenney recited with 
much power and pathos “ The Curse of 
Camille,” translated from “ Les Horaces,” of Cor- 
neille, by her father, Mr. Charles Lamb Kenney. 
Miss Keaney at once laid hold of her audience, 
aod drew reiterated applause from a somewhat 
uosympathetic house. It is understood that 
Mr. Sketchley is about to carry “Mrs. Brown” 
and Falstaff to the Antipodes. If his reception 
there accord with the wishes of the hosts of 
friends he will leave behind him, it will indeed 
be @ warm one. 


Freeing the Bridges.—Saturday last, the 
Queen’s birthday, was appropriately chosen as 
the occasion for freeing five more of the bridges 
which connect Surrey with Middlesex. On that 
day Lambeth, Vauxhall, Chelsea, Albert, and 
Battersea bridges were declared by the Prince 
of Wales to be free of toll for ever. For the 
_—— thus thrown open the sums paid by the 
: ‘card of Works were respectively 36,0001., 
»9,2301.,75,0001., and, for the last two, 170,0001.: 
making a total of more than 500,000. Wands- 
worth Bridge, Putney Bridge, and the Ham. 
mersmith Suspension Bridge still remain to be 
purchased and opened free of toll. 

General Union of Carpenters and 
oom —On the 22nd inst. the first of a series 
ne ae important centres of industry in 
oo with the General Union of Carpenters 
“s oiners was beld at the Manchester Athe- 
fin um, for the purpose of strengthening the 

_— position of the society. From the re- 
bine it appeared that the union was now in its 
re ape and that in the last year the expendi 
ba 44 strikes, lock-outs, and arbitration ex. 

es had amounted to nearly 12,0001., a sum 


Considerably in excess of i 
Society's history, of any other year in the 
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Intellectual Life in Liverpool.—In the 
course of an address delivered at the Wesleyan 
Young Men’s Literary Society, in Liverpool, 
Mr. T. H. Hall Caine said:—Culture meant 
the brightening of the social life, the suffusion 
of those rare subtilties of the heart which are 
seen so to permeate the noblest types of men 
and women that the commonest acts of life, its 
mere courtesies, are coloured by their influence. 
It meant also the heightening of the intellectual 
life. No great town, the speaker said, appeared 
more to stand in need of the refining influences 
of culture than our own. Friends from southern 
counties who have lived for a time in Liverpool 
tell us that our manners lack something of the 
delicacy, cordiality, and geniality which sot 
even the robustest Johnsonian temperament can 
afford to dispense with. There is, he added, no 
great city outside of London in England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland, where the facilities for the 
pursuit of the intellectual life are so many, or 
the persons who avail themselves of those facili- 
ties so few. He continued :—I shall not be ac- 
cused by those who know the facts of unworthy 
motives if I say that my own experience of 
Liverpool culture has been on the whole 
thoroughly discouraging. Liverpool people 
seem almost dead to the attractions of the best 
work and the most renowned names. Liver- 
pool must, in respect of art culture, bend the 
knee to almost every other great town in the 
kingdom. Birmingham is ahead of us in all 
literary enterprise; so is Manchester; and so 
are Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Dubiin. These 
cities are in some respects leading London. 
Glasgow and Edinburgh first gave us the daily 
newspaper, Aberdeen the school of art, Bir- 
mingham a library the British Museum could 
not match, and Manchester has been and still 
is abreast of the latest throb of literary life. 
As for us— 

The world is too much with us, Jate and soon; 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
To say that all this indifference to the value of 
the intellectual life was a little thing was, he 
said, in all the meaning of the word, appalling. 


The Parkes Museum of Hygiene.—This 
museum, temporarily located at University 
College, —of which her Majesty the Queen is 
patron,—will be opened to the public on and 
after the 1st of July next. The opening cere- 
mony will take place on Saturday, June 28th, 
when a meeting will be held in the Botanical 
Theatre, under the presidency of the Right 
Hon. R. A. Cross, M.P., Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. The executive com- 
mittee,—of which Sir William Jenner is chair- 
man,—rely on voluntary subscriptions for the 
support of the new institution under their 
charge. Of the subscriptions already received 
they have invested 600/. as the nucleus of an 
endowment fund. In all, something under 
1,100/. has been subscribed, in sums varying 
from ll. to 501. Additional subscriptions are 
needed. Manufacturers and others desiring to 
place articles in the museum will be supplied 
with the necessary forms on application by 
letter to the curator, Mr. Mark H. Judge. 


The Proposed Demolition of Haworth 
Church.—At a public meeting, held in the 
Drill-hall, Haworth, to consider the proposal 
made by the vicar, the Rev. John Wade, to pull 
down the ancient church and erect a new one 
on the site, Colonel Barres presided, and a 
resolution was proposed by Mr. Empsall, presi- 
dent of the Bradford Historical Society,expressing 
the desirability of preserving the church by 
judicious restoration or enlargement. An 
amendment was proposed by Mr. G. S. Taylor, 
of Haworth, approving the course taken by the 
vicar, having regard to the offer of Mr. Michael 
Murrall to contribute 5,0001. towards the erec- 
tion of a new church. The original resolution 
was carried by a large majority, and it was 
decided to forward copies to the Bishop of 
Ripon, the vicar of Haworth, and Mr. Murrall. 
Memorials in favour of the preservation of 
the church have been extensively signed in the 
district. 

A Secluded Spot.—A somewhat remarkable 
residential. property is now in the market, 
“Grasmere,” Woodberry Down, only five miles 
from London. The fact that justifies its name 





is, that it adjoins an open square mile of wood 
and two large lakes of the New River Company, 
covering about fifty acres of ground. The land 
surrounding being sacred to song-birds as long 
as the New River Company shall last. Mr. F. 
Statham Hobson, of 20, Coleman-street, would 
willingly give cards to view. 
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The Patent Bill.—On Tuesday last, the 
27th inst., an influential deputation from the 
British Association waited on the Attorney- 
General at the House of Commons, to present 
him with a report, by a Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, on the Bill for the Improvement of the 
Patent Law, now before the House of Commons. 
The deputation urged upon Sir John Holker the 
importance of passing the Bill during the pre- 
sent session of Parliament, and suggested cer- 
tain amendments which they thought would 
improve it. Sir John Holker was addressed by 
Mr. Bramwell, Sir W. Thomson, and Dr. Siemens. 
In reply, he expressed himself as most desirous 
that the Bill should pass into law, with certain 
amendments which he believed mizht be made 
without difficulty, once the Bill had passed a. 
second reading. He, however, reminded the 
deputation that as long as the Bill was opposed, 
the forms of the House rendered it difficult to 
make progress with it. 


International Exhibition of Flowers.— 
A meeting was held on Tuesday, in one of the 
large rooms of the Albert Hall, to consider the 
advisability of holding an International Floral 
Exhibition in London in 1880. The last of the 
kind was held in 1866. At Tuesday’s meeting, 
which was attended by a large number of well- 
known horticulturists, but was not officially 
connected with the Royal Horticultural Society, 
it was resolved, with only one dissentient voice, 
that the holding of the proposed exhibition 
was eminently desirable, and Mr. John Wills, 
F.R.H.S., and Mr. Fraser, were appointed to 
further the matter. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has taken 
Coworth Park, Staines, the seat of Mr. William 
Arbuthnot, for the Ascot race-week. Several 
thousand pounds have lately been expended on 
this residence, which has been re-modelled and 
enlarged under the superintendence of Mr. R. E. 
Tyler, architect, by Mr. George Phillips, con- 
tractor. 








TENDERS 


For conversion of existing building into five dwellings, 








Bagnall Hall Estate, for Mr. John Keats. Quantities 

supplied. Mr. W. Larner Sugden, architect :— 
Grosvenor £750 0 0 
Matthews Bros, a tore @ 
Heath ...cccccesces 690 0 0 
RNMMETENT casacecdnsaassdisdececseass 699 15 0 
CONE GE NEON ..ccccccscdssseccesascaces 565 0 0 
Leek (accepted) ..........cccsesccsceees 485 0 0 
RGRRINIAE i. <n cceseacesseeccgadcacaccesencts 48110 0 





For woodwork of four houses in Grosvenor-street, Leel,. 
for Mr, John Nadin. Quantities supplied. Mr, W. Larner- 
Sugden, architect :— 






ROMS REINO ssi céssgcsansenacesaanesiatts £159 19 0 
Jas. Hudson ........ . 158 9 & 
Bayley & Morris .. 157 0 0 
Carding (accepted) .. - 14310 0 
CE) - Gao 140 0 0 
NWOGGP NON vo ccsacagceecetinevccctencetes 139 12 0 





For two houses in Portland-street, Leek, for Mr. J. Naudia 
Quantities supplied. Mr. W. Larner Sugden, architect :— 
Cardin £104 0 0 
Bayley & Morriss 
Jos, Hudson _..... . 
2 eae 
Jas. Hudson 
Wood Bros. (accepted)............066 


eeeeeeerscceee 








For swimming-baths, Rochester. Mr, George Ruck,. 


architect :— 


Harman & King 
Callund 
Goose 
Gates 


If paved with Tiles, 
Sees £1,608 ...... £1,755 








For proposed alterations at the Trafalgar Tavern, 77,. 
Castle-road, Kentish-town, for Mrs. 8, J. Petherbridge. 
Mr. James Robert Furniss, architect — 

Bigwood (accepted) 


For alterations and additions to The Cedars, Blackwell, 
Bromsgrove, for Mr. Thos Scott. Mr. John Cotton, 
architect, Birmingham, Quantities supplied :— 

M 





MIN 20154. caseaatxacsanseadeadaadoes 1,821 0 0 
TIRE dei ococcacuarsasesstesutsantasionced 1,694 0 O 
Brazier & Weaver (accepted) ... 1,526 0 0 
TROMAES cccccccccocsscecscesessercscsocee 302 0 0 





For well-pumps, and fixing in a well 300 ft. deep, and a 
windmill for driving same, at Owslebury, near Winchester. 


Mr, A. W. Galbraith, engineer :— 





Warner & Sons... £449 0 0 
Tyla. s20.20-06 . 423 0 0 
Owens & Co. 45 0 0 
TackS0n ..cc.cccccccrerccrccsscscrseesecees 397 15 O 
BABU. ccccsececeseee,# s entkedamiesevadianans 386 10 0 
Pontifex & W00d  ....cc.cecsesecseeees 383 0 0 
DOOR scscntccdssantentrsencsdescddsasscesss 376 16 4 
WPTMRO cnaccosstacsacdsuseadsesactescedesadane 365 17 6 
King & Wingate ...............-ccceeees 350 0 0 





For national penny bank and artisans’ dwellings, Clerk- 
enwell branch :— 





Aitebison & Walker, accepted.| 
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fn 
For = ow, &c., in Parliament-street, 8.W., for 








Sir Sidn . Waterlow, Bart.,M.P. Mr. Edwin T. Hall 
and Mr. Henry A. Hunt, joint architects, Quantities 
by Messrs. Linzdell & Giffard :— 
— ao aeneaiee + Rll HR — 4 
Jarke PROS cecsivcvsccscees sexe 6,25 
Col's & Sons 6,099 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ...........s000000008 5,960 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.................. 5,957 0 0 
Patrick & SONS ....c0cssccsccesseeeeres 5,934 0 0 
Braid & Co. s.s00 ee le 
Bangs & Co. .. cn 6,688 0 0 
Hills & Higgs 5,594 0 0 
0 


Brass (accepted) . 





For a new church at Nuthurst, near Knowle. Mr. John 
Cotton, architect, Birmingham, Quantities orapiied — 
A 








Brazier & Weaver ........cc00ceeee 2,435 0 

DW BIG, occrssscvecscosesccsscsess 2,000 0 'O 
Wan EBON ceoiecvccesccveccccess.. 2,000 0 0 
Robi 2,222 0 0 
Smallwood & Co, ..rerccccccocsserses 2,226 0 O 
en eee 2,172 a 0 
Barnsley & Son (accepted) ...... 2,123 0 0 
Inwood . ‘ ia tad DD 





For village club at Clapham, near Bedford, for Mr. 
James Howard. Mr. John Usher, architect :— 








OREO OLEATE . £642 

| ee aed 
Foster... Pecdovvervevevcseesesss 576 0 0 
Knight & Bost edeeseeee 560 0 0 
EINE ccatisesesscsmmssencese pvebntiiancis’ 650 0 0 
Freshwater (accepted) ............... 539 0 0 





For Cornhill Chambers, Nos. 68 & 69, Cornhill, for 
Messrs. Lumplough & Co, Mr. Thos, Harris, architect. 
‘Quantities supplied by Messrs, Mann & Saunders :— 









Browne & Robinson ........ paneer £ 0 0 
BND <cscevelersooveeoscengee se 00 
Wall Bros. 0 0 
Fish .... 0 0 
Hobson ... 0 0 
DOWOE 0 ..0c00s006 00 





For the erection of a new vicarage-house at Vowchurch, 


Herefordshire. Mr. E. H, Lingen-Barker, architect :— 
OS Ee a ae 
ae sined Wiesbocabnecusednds 1,494 0 0 
SEERREEIOON, i. scvsceccosssesooessse . 1,598 0 0 
AORTA: ccsicscosvessasetenstsere ae 1,558 0 0 
ENEIET <cerssecosspirmescdcctavecians Agnes OD 
Watkins .......... eupotbanguassuses wees 1,499 0 O 
NL «Cid ccc ocvcccuscconssonsees seuss 1,483 0 0 
Balcombe ............ padienin piers LGee 1 0 
Giles (accepted) ..... Sosehormasankane 1,455 0 0 





For new business premises, Broad-street, Reading, 
for Mr, J. Belcher, Messrs, Brown & Albury, archi- 
tects :— 

Strong... 
Simonds 








For new vicarage, St. Mark’s Church, Marylebone-road. 
Messrs. Spalding & Evans, architects, Quantities by Mr. 
George Fleetwood :— 

Extra for 
Pitch-pine, 


Sf EE | ae £100 
MGM BBLOS.....ccesssscovcces a 40 
Patman & Fotheringham... 2,175 ...... 69 
MAME  cavsicavenassccaiavacvaenes TA. ‘awines 49 
Temple & Foster ........ osce SOO 50 
Longmire & Burge ........ . 1,996 87 





Outhwaite & Son (accepted) 1,946 ....... 47 
For County Police Station at Windsor, Berks, Mr. 





For engineers’ works at the new Workhouse, Endell- 
street, including steam, hot and cold water pipes, steam- 
boilers, steam-engine, laundry machinery, and cooking 
apparatus and tanks, for the parish of St. Georgeand St. 
Giles, Bloomsbury :— 









ry 


Vaughan & Co. 
Smith, Son, & C 





Land & Co, ....s000008 409 16 

Oars, .coceccoccccoovesese |6©| 406 10 

Strode & Co. ue 402 6 

BOPTY 20.0000 omen eaie Pr 372 0 

J.&F.May (accepted) 345 0 0 ...... 210 0 
Worrell & Co. ...... ove BEL) 7 °O 1.450.  ASRRO 167 





Islingt’n. Mr. T. Sams, architect :— 
Williams & Son. ...........s000.00000 £1,084 0 0 
Er Fe ee ie | SY asenere 1,034 0 0 
Colls & Son i 978 0 0 
MOIOY  watcsccsccckeccsas 890 0 0 
McLachlan & Son 863 0 0 
RUNGRL .. Sbssssessivesciesss piece: fine wee 








For alterations and additions to the Borough of Hackney 
Club, Haggerstone. Mr. E, R. Blatchley, architect. 
Quantities supplied ;— 

MING cos 5scesecevans eaeteee seaseectivssseetonre he 
Damne 4 Co..,..cc0.sosc-sbessoreierccrs “SGl 0 0 
Taylor -& Parfitt. .........cccccrssrrserne 559 0 0 
Steel, Bros. ........... eusebsauesicsesase “ae JU 40 
Sargeant (accepted) 648 10 0 


For taking down and rebuilding three houses in Copen- 


hagen-place, Limehouse, for Mr. East. Mr, Westley, 
architect :— 








Harris & Wardrop .......0000000000£775 0 0 
Taylor & Parfitt ........ atest cestucneds 719 0 0 
IGMDEY cs <skvesssscscensscbevensossteisesse MRO- 20 0 
Walker ..... Se ee . €67 0 0 
Williams, Jones, & Co. .......00006+ - 645 0 0 
POUR obs cessedseacetscsbes svccsecsecreceees ONO (O° 0 
RMI OE: sinsseisneiesessei5dsntassaubs peas 620 0 0 


For villa residence, Overhill-road, Dulwich, Mr. R. 
Peters, architect :— 
Watson & Dennett (accepted) ... £4,356 0 0 


For alterations to chemist’s shop and dwelling-house, 
Wick-road, Homerton. Mr. R. Peters, architect :— 
Harris:(accepted) .......cccssereesse £556 0 0 


For alterations to Norse Lodge, Lordship-lane, Mr. 
R. Peters, architect :— 
BIN ss sicgacspencssessgucisscssens oes £429 0 0 
Watson & Dennett (accepted)...... 330 0 0 








For alterations to Rosebank Stables, by conversion of 
same into villa residence. Mr. R. Peters, architect :— 
Watson & Dennett (accepted) ... £1,260 0 0 


For boundary fence walls and iron gates and railings to 
villa residence, Dulwich. Mr, R. Peters, architect :— 


Watson & Dennett (accepted) ......£115 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the village club and 
lecture hall at Wimbledon, Mr. George McDonell, archi- 
tect :-— 

SOTTO vise incites sconiaoey eentviesseasench £1,688 0 0 
Gibbons (accepted) ..1..........008 - 1,629 0 0 


For alterations at Mouflet’s Hotel, Newgate-street. 
Mr. Ed. Power, architect :— 








Jos. Morris, county surveyor, Quantities by Messrs. 

Morris & Stallwood :— 
Lo heasnieen vssiesesmeene Oo OO 
DIOP eo sesecen caosukees puatesmaree osebrase, SUE OO 
Dover, Bros., & Co. .....e.cseceee . 2,187 0 0 
Kempsell....... piapniedbunabeiasintacece . 2,100 0 0 
Silver & Sons..........00 seaueekarh bean 2,°91 0 0 
3 ee eoesvcrceccoccceccs 2,077 0 0 
on A He Fe 2,073 4 0 
SOB TE. cccisccccessessenspscsses BRNO OO 
SAM sic a ctitirethl Saahaeiipicaneceokesne 1,997 0 0 
Seas ecoee 1,995 0 0 
Woodbridge .............. Senpews . 1,988 0 0 
MIRIIES aisintapteseisnsnescninennecsnhses 1,975 0 0 
Naylar (accepted) .......0000-+-... 1,912 0 0 


8. & G. L, Mann, accepted. 


Administrative Endell-street 
Block. Block. 
Strode & Co..s.s000000. £6,762 0 0 ......£2,383 10 0 
Mason........ savscsconcrse! TERE TEO "O conssys PERT a LO 
Fraser. Bros, ......... 6,496 0 O 4... 2,281 0 
Rosser & Russell...... 6,360 0 O ...... 2,140 0 0 
Digi Pscophsccsbentareces SOO CO 2D .wisien Mee Ae ce 
OARS ...ncsccoce eased CIEEO OO cisnss apt Uw 
Smith, Son, & Co.... 6,195 0 0 ...... 1,936 0 0 
F.G. & R. Vigor 6,037 0 O ...... 2,067 0 0 
Berry & Sons ......... 5,723 0 O wu... 1.922 0 0 
J.& F.May(accepted) 5,700 0 0 ...... 1,890 0 0 
For Gas-pipes and Fittings. 

Castle....... coscoccccsccce OO72O 4 -01...... “QUE0 HB 'O1 

Bousfield ...... sorsictic” GEOR 0.) cen SRD HOD 4 
ES | TE 600 0 0 neo, nas 0 
Pearse & Co. ..... one tee 3 
Morter ..... iadensecscess | SO OO 0 
a re ee 0 
Oe eee 517 18 6 9. 
White & Son ........ 55313 3 7 
Rosser & Russell. 63110 0 0 
Baylor .cevecesese 61513 8 1 
Jones .. 605 12 0 0 
POON... csnonsenne 472 56 O 0 
Greene & Son . E 411 3 6 0 
Crouch ........ kasdavanes 458 0 0 0 
4 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 


For alterations at the White Lion Tavern, High-street, | ad 





———e 
For the restoration of the old Council Chamber ¢, 
Mayor and Corporation of Abingdon, Berks, Ma the 
Morris & Stallwood, Reading, architects :— > 
A a 7 rr pes soreeeeee £1,331 11 4 
Wheeler, Bros............seeeress 1,300 6 9 
Silver & Sons(accepted) «........ 1,184 0 9 
For stabling at Lansdowne House, Reading, 
Morris & Btalfwood, architects:— ’ 8: Mears, 
Higgs & Sheppard (accepted) ...... £565 18 9 








For caretakers’ cottages at Coley and Ka 
Schools, for the Reading School Board. Messrs. Mo’ 
& BStallwood, architects :— 

Searle (accepted)......0+-.++++seeereee £463 5 0 





For small stabling at the new vicarage-house, Swallow. 
field, near Reading. Messrs. Morris & Staliwood, argh. 


tects :— 
Silver (accepted) soe.....+.sssseeeeseeeee L213 10 0 





For building four cottages at Radstock, for Mr, 
Wilkins :-— ; domes 
QBtleYy cnc.cccsceccouspescceccsstoccccvessqenss ROIS OG 





WREEIET.....ccccosceess ove 750 0 0 
TOVCY: .0e...ccecssessoes eseacees socccocereee Ol 0 0 
Bird (accepted) OOO reserecece Pereeeeres . 670 00 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


G. P.—-T. M-J.0—F. M—D. D.—Q & H.—M.H. 3.—Dy p- 
W. L. 8—B. &G.—E. T. H.—8. G.—J. T. O—G. N.-H @ p_ 





‘| A. & W.—B. & A.—S. & E.—An Old Subscriber (a flat piece of mets) 


on three uprights, wedged into the chimmey tops, is an ordinary 
remedy in such a ease).—Joiner (we do not know an architectural 
society of which he could become a member).—B. & Co. (too late for 
this number).—W. T. B. (ditto). 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the mame and address ef the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
dresses. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papar read-at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Gtx lines (about fifty words) or under............. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........++ . Os 64, 

Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adve 
tisements on front page, Competiti Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Ldnes (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2 64 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....cccc.seers 08 64 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 

Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 

Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 8d. per Week, 
For all other Advertisements ..........sseeceee «+ 64. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Pest-otlice, King-street, ag een to 

DOUGLAS FOURDR . Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Adverti ts, and strongly recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct trom the Office to residents in 
any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annua, 
prepaid. Remittances payable as above. 


























Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depbts: 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 

Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the OORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 








ZINC ROOFING. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING. 





ESTIMATES FOR ABOVE, EITHER PREPARED READY FOR FIXING, OR FIXED COMPLETE, ON APPLICATION TO 


LRHGGOonmNw & Co. 


(The oldest Firm in the Trade, Mr. H. Treggon having been the first to introduce Zinc Roofing in this country), 


YORK WORKS, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, 1. 
AND 23, JEWIN STREET, E.C. 








ter’ 
lon 
wel 
jan 
wel 
line 
or 
dec 
thr 
sea 


Bre 
Or | 


